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During the Month 
of April 


fat lambs sold on the DENVER MARKET were dis- 
tributed to eleven large eastern consuming centers as 


follows: 
Chicago Sioux City Brooklyn 
New York Cedar Rapids, Ia. St. Louis 
St. Paul Omaha St. Joseph 
Albert Lea, Minn. Kansas City 


During one week 53,000 lambs were purchased at Den- 
ver and so handled. 


Denver is geographically located to enable the packers and 
other buyers on its market to divert fat lambs they purchase 
to points where the supply is most needed, and therefore not 
glut any consuming center, but instead furnish a steady, even 
supply. 


On account of this, buyers on the DENVER MARKET are able 
to pay the highest possible prices at all times. 





































To Help Every Cattleman 
Make More Money! 


A Service That Is Putting Millions Into 
the Profits of the Cattle Industry 


JN the old days it was not unusual for 
ranchers to find calf after calf lying with 
; bloated bodies and stiff, swollen legs— 
dead from Blackleg. 

The carcasses would be left or buried where 
they fell—and so would much of the season’s 
profits. 

Today the rancher rounds up his calves— 
gives each a quick shot in the shoulder—and 
worries no more about Blackleg. 

Often branding, deherning and castrating 
are also taken care of at the same time as the 
vaccinating. 

Rather rough on the calf, but it’s soon over, 
and, if done with reasonable skill, no harm 
results. 

Especially are there no bad after-effects where 
Franklin Blackleg Vaccine is used, so far as the vac- 
cinating is concerned. 

Franklin Vaccine does not put the calf off feed. 
Neither is any damage done, should an overdose be 
given. 

Yet Franklin Vaccine is so powerful that one 
dose renders the calf immune to Blackleg for its 
entire age of susceptibility. 

Furthermore, the purity of Franklin Vaccine is 
such that no danger exists of giving the calf some 
other disease, because every trace of germ life has 
been eliminated by a _ patented process of double 
sterilization. 

All Franklin Vaccine is made under U. 8. 
Government License. 

Fresh stocks are carried by exclusive drug 
store agencies in most range trading centers. 
The price is standardized on a basis that per- | 
mits the maintaining of reliable quality and 
assurance to every user that his calves are 
given positive lifetime immunity. 

Illustrated booklet full of important in- 
formation on the control of Blackleg and helps 


to more ranch profits, will be gladly sent, with- 
out cost or obligation, to any address. 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 


Formerly the Kansas Blackleg Serum Co. 


General Offices, Denver Laboratory, Amarillo 


OTHER SALES OFFICES 


Fort Worth El Paso Omaha Santa Maria 


Marfa Kansas City Alliance Calgary 
Pa ne 
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Write Today for Your 
Copy of 


THE CALF BOOK 


Many interesting facts on 
handling calves are brought 
out in this 32-page illus- 
trated booklet. Some of the 
subjects are: 

Increasing the Calf Crop; 
Castrating and Branding 
Calves; Dehorning and Vac- 
cinating Calves; Cause of 
Blackleg; Symptoms of 
Blackleg; Treatment of 
Blackleg; Recent Improve- 
ments in Blackleg Vaccines; 
When to Vaccinate; How to 
Vaccinate; etc. 


COUPON 
Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

You may send me free 
copy of the Calf Book and 
name of nearest dealer. 

Name 


Address 
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Spending 


millions locally 


HE nation-wide business of 

Swift & Company should not be 
allowed to obscure its local character. 
This is explained in an interesting 
way by the new Swift Year Book. 


For example, in the state of Iowa 
alone, Swift produce plants pay about 
$20,000,000 a year to farmers for 
butterfat, eggs and poultry. 


Similarly, Swift packing plants, 
cotton oil mills and refineries, and 
other units figure largely in the 
economic life of their communities. 
They bring millions of dollars into the 
states where they are located. 


Swift & Company plants buy raw 
materials in quantity, and the money 
so spent remains in the community. 
These plants purchase many other 
goods and services locally, just as 
other home industries do. 


Moreover, these units employ 
thousands of local citizens. These 
employes spend their money locally 
and many of them own their homes. 


They are working to encourage good 
citizenship, and to develop their local 
communities into better places in 
which to live. 


Send for Year Book 


Swift & Company’s 1930 Year Book 
gives many new facts about both 
local and national aspects of our busi- 
ness. In addition, it contains news of 
recent developments in the livestock 
industry and in the distribution of 


Mail 


farm products to consumers. 
coupon for free copy. 


Swift & Company 
Public Relations Dept. 


4105 Packers Avenue, 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. 





Please send me a free copy of Swift & Company’s 
1930 Year Book. 


Na 





Address 


A nrnicalecera tie eentncsarsens cin gaes.cenas aoc 


Swift & Company 
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...and the Limited goes 


through on time 


TEN, fifteen or twenty minutes before the crack extra-fare 
Limited is due at the various points along the line, the tracks 
must be clear. Its passengers have paid for extra-speedy, 
on-time service, and the tickets stipulate certain refunds in 
event of delay. So the railroad management leaves nothing 
to chance. There must be no loss of profit or prestige. 

The farmer who can get his livestock to the most profit- 
able consumer market in the quickest time and in the most 
salable form, makes more money than his neighbor who 
depends on slow, old-fashioned methods and hit-or-miss 
local markets. 

Through constant survey of conditions in every locality, 
the new Armour and Company is able to find the markets 
that offer the farmer the highest year-round prices for his 
livestock. By reason of exceptional facilities, widespread 
organization, long experience and efficient management, 
the new Armour and Company offers him a clear track to 
get to those markets quickly. Through the latest and most 
approved methods of dressing, curing and packing, the new 
Armour and Company establishes a constant demand for 
his output. 

And, Armour and Company is constantly building pres- 
tige with the consuming public—through new and modern 
services that keep pace with the latest conditions in a 
world that is changing every day. 


SLE 


President 


ARMOUR 4%) COMPANY 
U.S.A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 
associated with the N.B.C. Central Standard Time 7:30 P.M.-8 P.M. 
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Range Reseeding 


BY HERBERT C. HANSON 
Colorado Agricultural College 


I | UCH MONEY HAS BEEN WASTED IN 
trying to improve range land by reseeding. 
Quantities of seed have been thrown away on 

areas where, even if the seeds could germinate, there 

would be no chance for the seedlings to survive. As 

a rule, it appears that artificial reseeding should only 

be used as a last resort in range improvement. Other 

methods—such as deferred grazing, rotation grazing, 
and less heavy stocking—are usually cheaper and 
more effective. 

There are many factors that should be considered 
before range land is seeded artificially. First of all 
is the stand of native forage plants already on the 
ground. On most ranges there are enough palatable 
plants to reseed the range naturally if they are given 
a chance. Even on sagebrush land, where there seems 
to be but little grass, the removal of the sage by burn- 
ing will often result in a dense stand of grass. Tame 
forage plants—such as smooth brome grass, timothy, 
slender wheat grass, orchard grass, and sweet clover 
—cannot, as a rule, compete with the native plants. 
Before going to the expense of reseeding, the native 
plants on the ground should be given a chance. 

Another factor to consider in reseeding range land 
is the quantity and the quality of the forage. For 
example, on a certain area it was thought desirable 
to broadcast seed of yellow sweet clover, in order to 
improve the forage for cattle. This area was already 


covered with a good stand of excellent grass, chiefly 
western porcupine and bluestem. The sweet clover 
was a total failure. 


Of course, it would fail. It 


could not stand the competition of the native grasses. 
The plants that were already on the ground are 
among the best forage plants for cattle. As a rule, 
western range grasses are highly nutritious, and they 
are adapted to our soils and climate. The tame 
forage plants usually cannot endure so rigorous con- 
ditions, nor are they so nutritious, as the best native 
plants. Under typical range conditions, the tame 
grasses, if one could get them started, would, as a 
rule, be less valuable than the native plants. 

Another factor to consider in reseeding is in 
regard to land values. <A certain level area in the 
foothills is covered with a good stand of bluestem. It 
will carry one cow and her calf on eight to ten acres 
for about six months. The land is valued at about 
$12 per acre. The owner believes that, at this rate, 
he cannot earn enough from grazing; so he wants to 
plow it, and grow sweet clover and dry-land feed 
crops. Will such crops succeed? There are numerous 
abandoned plowed areas to testify that they may not. 
It is risky to break good bluestem sod, because it 
requires many years after it is once plowed before it 
comes back into good grass. Before plowing up a 
good range for dry-land crops, one should be reason- 
ably certain that such crops will succeed. 

Although reseeding to improve the forage is not 
warranted on most range land, there are areas on 
which reseeding often pays. Such areas are aban- 
doned plowed fields that have grown up to weeds, land 
on which nearly all of the palatable plants have been 
destroyed by severe overgrazing or by rodents, land 
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undergoing rapid erosion, and land containing mod- 
erate amounts of alkali. 

Often such areas can be improved only, by reseed- 
ing. Other methods of range improvement may 
require a long time, if they would work at all. But 
the reseeding must be done carefully, if it is going to 
be successful. Little would be expected from a wheat- 
field or an irrigated pasture if the seed is broadcast ‘in 
a weed-patch. Likewise little can be expected from 
seed broadcast over range land covered with grasses 
and weeds. Many tests have been made of broadcast- 
ing seed on range land. Nearly all have been failures. 
If reseeding is worth while at all, some provision 
should be made for covering the seed. This can be 
done by seeding with a drill, as ‘has been done very 
successfully on gravelly and rocky soil in New Mex- 
ico. Thorough harrowing by means of a spike-tooth 
harrow, after the seed has been broadcast, often gives 
a stand. The best method is to plow or disk the land, 
so as to kill most of the undesirable plants, prepare a 
good seed-bed by harrowing, and then drill in the 
seed. This method has been used very successfully on 
abandoned plowed areas in the foothill region in 
northern Colorado. Sixteen to twenty pounds of seed 
per acre are sufficient. 

The kind of seed to sow depends upon various con- 
ditions. In the foothills, the best tame plants are 
smooth brome grass, slender wheat grass, crested 
wheat grass, orchard grass, and yellow sweet clover ; 
in moist soil, Kentucky bluegrass, timothy, redtop, 
and white (Dutch) clover; in alkali soil, slender wheat 
grass, meadow fescue, brome grass, and sweet clover. 
Seed of native plants—such as bluestem, saltbush, 
winter fat, brome grasses, and grama grass—may be 
collected and planted. 

Hard and fast rules or recommendations cannot 
be made, because of the great variation in forage 
growth, soil and climatic conditions, and methods of 
grazing. Each piece of range land must be “sized 
up” individually before a decision can be made as to 
the best way of improving it. The factors to con- 
sider before reseeding artificially may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Stand of native plants—Are there enough 
palatable plants to revegetate the range, if they are 
given a chance? 

2. Eradication of undesirable plants —Can the 
unpalatable plants be eradicated, so as to give the 
palatable ones more opportunity? 

3. Productivity of range—Under the soil and 
climatic conditions obtaining on a given area, can the 
yield of forage be increased by artificial reseeding ? 

4. Competition between plants.—Can the species 
to be seeded endure the competition of the plants 
already on the ground? 
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5. Land once broken requires a long time to 
return to its original condition. 


6. Rodents.—Poisoning may be advisable in place 
of seeding. If the rodents are numerous, the intro- 
duced plants usually have no chance to grow. 

7. Abandoned plowed fields, eroding areas, 
severely overgrazed spots, and land containing mod- 
erate amounts of alkali may often be reseeded success- 
fully if soil moisture and tillage methods are suitable. 

8. Soil preparation and sowing.—Plowing or 
disking the soil is important to kill undesirable plants 
and to prepare a seed-bed. Drilling or harrowing is 
important to cover the seed. Successful reseeding 
usually requires careful planting. 

9. Amount and kind of seed to sow. 


LEGENDS FOR FIGURES 


FIGURE 1—Excellent bluestem range at 5,000 feet, near Fort Col- 


lins, Colorado. Once plowed, it would take many years to return to 
ihis condition. 


FIGURE 2—Slender wheat grass. Very nutritious and palatable to 
cattle. One of the most drought-resistant and alkali-tolerant. grasses 
on the market. 

FIGURE 3—Severely overgrazed range near Flagstaff, Arizona. Re- 
seeding, if properly done, would very likely pay on this area, where 
most of the valuable forage plants have been killed. 

FIGURE 4—An abandoned field near Flagstaff, Arizona. It would 


' pay to reseed this area for pasture. 


FIGURE 5—Smooth brome grass. Very nutritious and palatable to 
all classes of stock. Propagates by rootstocks and seed. Resistant to 
drought and alkali. : 


FIGURE 6—A good stand of slender wheat grass on alkali seepage 
land, near Greeley, Colorado. 


FIRST YEAR OF NATIONAL BEEF CAMPAIGN 


BY REDMAN B. DAVIS 
Department of Publication, National Live Stock and Meat Board 


LMOST A YEAR HAS ELAPSED SINCE THE FTPSst 
beef-cutting demonstration, launching the National Beef 
Campaign, was given, in July of 1929. Looking ahead over 
the weeks still remaining of the twelve months’ period, and 
taking into consideration future engagements already 
arranged, it is apparent that the number of cities visited 
during the year will total over seventy. 


The accompanying map shows graphically the wide- 
spread activities, with an array of cities reaching across the 
entire breadth of the United States. It is impossible, of 
course, to convey by means of this map the intense interest 
in the modern beef-cutting methods which has been developed 
at each of these points and in adjacent territory. It must be 
added, therefore, that a dot on the map not only means that 
beef-cutting demonstrations were given in that city, but that 
these demonstrations have won the unqualified approval of 
all who have witnessed them; that retailers without excep- 
tion have been quick to see the value to be derived from the 
modern cutting methods; that packers have joined whole- 
heartedly in assisting the movement; that housewives and 
students have been keenly interested; that chambers of com- 
merce, county farm bureaus, newspapers, and other local 
agencies have come forward readily to give their full co-opera- 
tion in a project which they recognize as highly educational. 

On April 8 an intensive campaign through the State of 
New York was brought to a close in New York City, where 
nine demonstrations had been arranged for a period of one 
week, and the work then moved on into other sections. The 
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NATIONAL BEEF DEMONSTRATION CAMPAIGN 


@ 4h anceio 


New York program, which is being carried on with the co-oper- 
ation of New York State Agricultural College, is winning favor 
even beyond the fondest hopes of its sponsors. 


In Rochester, for instance, retailers appeared to be luke- 
warm on the proposition in advance. There was even some 
open opposition to holding such demonstrations in the city. 
It is interesting and gratifying to note what happened. Two 
meetings were arranged, to which retailers were invited—one 
on the west side of the city and one on the east side. Local 
men estimated that the attendance at either of these meetings 


would not be more than 50 or 60. At the first meeting 238 . 


retailers were present by actual count, and at the second 
meeting there were 125. These audiences were records for 
Rochester. 


The attitude of both audiences left no doubt that those 
present were deeply impressed by the beef-cutting methods. 
Further evidence that the cuts “took hold” was found later in 
a number of the city’s markets. A visit to fifteen leading 
markets revealed the fact that every one of them was display- 
ing the modern beef cuts, and that the managements were 
well pleased with the way the public was accepting these cuts. 


Another significant development in the current beef work 
is the interest manifested by educational institutions. School 
authorities appreciate the educational value of the demonstra- 
tion, and are glad of the opportunity to have it presented for 
their classes. Binghamton is a good example of what is being 
done along this line. In three days’ time demonstrations were 
given in five of the largest schools of the city. The total 
number of students present was 3,650. 


A demonstration before retailers of Albany resulted in 
urgent requests from Schenectady and Troy for meetings in 
those cities. Splendid support was promised from their local 
retailers, and as a result special demonstrations were con- 
ducted in both cities. 





Sponsored b 7 


American National Live Stock Ass'n 
American Hereford Cattle Breeders Association 
American Short-Horn Breeders Association 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Association 

Institute of American Meat Packers 
National Live Stock 


ITINERARY OF CITIES _ 
JULY 1,1929 te JUNE4 1930 


The following extracts from a letter from Utica are 
quoted as being indicative of the success attending the National 
Beef Campaign: 


“As chairman of the Utica Meat Dealers’ Demonstration, 
I wish to report to you that the meeting was a rousing: suc- 
cess, having: 465 very interested meat-retailers and employees 
present. While we started late, we are very pleased with the 
results, and want to say that all of the packing companies 
gave us their undivided attention and co-operation in making 
the meeting the success it was. 

“Our committee was composed of the various packers, and 
everyone had his bit to do, Everything worked out auto- 
matically, and it is gratifying to look forward to the results 
which we will get from such a demonstration. . . . 

“The meeting speaks for itself, and our meat-dealers are 
strong for having it repeated. We believe that much good will 
come from a meeting of this kind, and highly recommend that 
such an effort be carried on. 

“H. W. PEARSON.” 


The New York itinerary included the following cities: 
Ithaca, Binghamton, Elmira, Buffalo, Rochester, Geneva, 
Auburn, Syracuse, Utica, Albany, New York City, Troy, and 
Schenectady. 

For the Pacific states the following program has been 
outlined: Los Angeles, April 22-29; San Francisco, April 30- 
May 7; Sacramento, May 8-9; Portland, May 12-16; Seattle, 
May 17-21; Klamath Falls, Oregon, May 23-24. 


Packaged Meats in England 


Samples of specially frozen, packaged meats have been 
introduced in the Smithfield Market, London, by American 
packers. Favorable comments have been heard on all sides, 
and a plant is being installed to cut up and pack English 
meat in the same way. (See letter from our English corre- 
spondent, pages 30 and 31.) 
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INCREASING USE OF SUBSTITUTES FOR 
ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


3K AN ANIMAL BY-PRODUCT EXPERT THE WHY 
A and wherefore of the collapse of his market, and the 
logical answer will be: “Damfino.” Investigation will develop 
at least prima facie evidence that substitution of vegetable and 
fish oils is responsible in the case of animal fats; of vegetable 
fibers, in the case of wool. The chemist is the progenitor of 
substitution. 

Values have been gradually shrinking until, the by-product 
man will assert, and expect to be considered veracious, nothing 
on the list is worth anything. Of all the commodity markets, 
that of by-products is probably the deadest. 


Naturally this condition is adverse to live-stock prices, as 
meat must bear the load. Processors of cattle, hogs, and sheep 


find the residue of the operation—whether it be hides, glue 


stock, fertilizer, wool, slats, or any of the numerous side lines 
of Packingtown—without a dependable market. Trade circulars 
and papers issue quotations, mostly asterisked with the sug- 
gestive term “nominal,” which, being interpreted, means 
“nothing doing.” 

“No use trying to force sales,” declared a disgusted opera- 
tor. “Better let them come to us when they need anything in 
our line.” Nobody, apparently, is in investment mood, those 
who use animal by-products keeping on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
or purchasing under stress of necessity. 

Nearly all cattle by-products are selling considerably below 
the level of the same period of 1929. Tankage and meal scraps 
are worth $10 per ton less; hoofs are $7 to $10 lower; bones, 
$10 lower; tallow and stearine, 2 cents per pound lower; and 
hides, from half a cent to one and a half cents lower than 
early last January. Since the middle of 1929 depreciation is 
even more serious. 

Whale oil was assigned by one by-product expert as one 
of the reasons for depreciation in fats. “Know what whale 
oil is?” he asked. “It’s animal fat. Many people regard the 
whale as a fish, whereas it is a mammal. Part of its product 
can be made edible by processing; the rest goes into soap- 
making, lubricating oils, and other manufactures. Whale- 
hunting languished during the war—and, in fact, until recently, 
when it became profitable. Last year the whaling fleets of the 
world made the biggest catch in the history of the industry, 
and we are getting that competition now. Add to the list 
cocoanut oil, corn oil, soy-bean oil, palm oil, palm-kernel oil, 
olive oil, rubberseed oil, sesame oil, peanut oil, and some 
others, and you will realize what animal fats are up against. 


Carry-overs are heavy, and the holding is not in strong hands, . 


making a weak situation.” 

One phase of the animal-fat situation worth noticing is 
a European tendency to increase margarine consumption. This 
product is made largely from imported oriental oils and hydro- 
genated fish oils. Not only is it cheaper than animal fats, 
but among the industrial peoples of Europe it is being substi- 
tuted for lard as a bread-spread. Germany and Great Britain 
produce this fat in enormous quantities, Denmark and Sweden 
following. Hard vegetable oils, such as cocoanut, palm, and 
palm-kernel; also soft oils, including peanut, soy-bean, cotton- 
seed, sesame, and sunflower, are used. In this preparation, 
whale oil, refined and deodorized, plays a part. Processes 
have been perfected by which all odor and characteristic taste 
of fish oils are eliminated. In fact, margarine is used largely 
as a table substitute for butter, as a frying fat, and as a 
shortening in baking. So cheap is whale oil that, when hard- 
ened by hydrogenation, it competes with vegetable oils. 
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In the matter of tariff, vegetable oils have a decided 
advantage over animal fats, including neutral lard, in German 
trade, as they are duty-free. German imports of hardened 
whale oil have increased 83 per cent in three years. In Den- 
mark, consumption of whale oil, hydrogenated, in making mar- 
garine has increased 17 per cent in six years. But so ample 
is the world’s supply, and so active is the whaling fleet, that 
it is a cheap commodity. 

Between whale, herring, and other fish oils used in increas- 
ing quantities, as well as vegetable oils, animal fats are losing 
their market abroad, and to some extent in the United Siates. 
Most of the spurious butter vended in this country is mar- 
garine of domestic and foreign manufacture, containing no 
animal fats. 

Compared with August, 1929, declines in fats and by- 
products are indicated below: 


1929 1930 
Edible tallow ............................ 9c. 7c. 
Stearine 10%e. Slee. 
Brown grease ....................-..--- 6 %4c. dtc. 
ee I iii sh inicticnsintcciacts 8tec. 5%. 
Blood, unit ammonia.............. $5.15 $4.00 


Tankage, unit ammonia........ $4.40-5.385 $3.50-4.25 


Animal hair, hoofs, bones, cracklings—in fact, every item 
of animal by-products—are down under a combination of 
adverse conditions, embracing restricted demand, accumulating 
supply, and possibly the general trend of commodity values 
toward lower levels. 

The situation in hides and skins is no more encouraging. 
Spready native steer hides are 5 cents per pound less than last 
August; Colorados, 4% cents lower; heavy Texas, 5 cents 
lower; light Texas, 4% to 5 cents lower; native cows, 5% 
cents lower; and bulls, 4 cents lower. Calf skins have lost 5% 
to 6 cents. 

In the case of sheep skins, depreciation has been severe. 
Last August dry pelts were worth 21 cents per pound; now, 
11 cents. At that time big packer shearlings sold at $1.1744; 
now, 45 cents. Pickled skins are now quoted at $4.50 to $5 
per dozen, against $9.50 a year ago. 

The influence exerted by by-product values on live-stock 
prices is not generally sensed, but in the packer accounting 
process such factors count. When by-products are low, or 
unsalable, the burden is placed on the edible product, or meat, 
thereby increasing its sales resistance. All we know is that 
the use of animal fats has been substantially restricted by sub- 
stitution of cheaper product. For such competition there is 
no apparent remedy. Henry Ford’s synthetic cow may have 
savored of exaggeration, but the chemists are working along 
that line. 

And, while on this subject, let us consider the case of wool 
—another commodity in the price doldrums. Substitution is 
largely responsible for the adversity it has run into. The 
vegetable fibers have acquired a standing in the textile sphere 
similar to that of vegetable and whale oils in the manufacture 
of edible fats. The substitution factor is by far the most 
potent in making low wool prices. 


Beef-Grading in Great Britain 


According to the British minister of agriculture, “the 
amount of gradable home-killed beef sold in London without 
the imprint of the national mark is now negligible.” 


Socialization in Russia 


It is announced from Moscow that up to March 5, 1930, 
52 per cent of all peasant households in Russia had been 
organized on a communistic basis, and that 42 per cent of 
the working cattle had been “socialized.” 
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CATTLE-GROWERS OF WASHINGTON MEET 


HE FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE WASH- 

ington State Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association was 
eld at Okanogan on April 3. Owing to the brief time in 
which this organization has been in existence, it is still pos- 
sible for it to limit its meetings to one day. Its importance 
and membership, however, are growing, and it is expected that 
it will soon reach the point where the regulation two or three 
days will be required to get through its annual business. There 
is a promising field for an energetic organization of cattlemen 
in this territory, and the manner in which the association has 
taken hold augurs well for the future. 

The first speaker was O. M. Plummer, manager of the 
Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, Portland, Oregon, 
who addressed the meeting on “Truth in Meats.” He explained 
the procedure and mode of financing of the meat-cutting 


demonstrations, and predicted that the new quick-freezing . 


methods would increase in popularity and stimulate consump- 
tion. F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, told of the work of that association, dwell- 
ing particularly on the recent tariff fight. He mentioned the 
danger continually threatening from South America, where 
efforts are now being made to clean up the foot-and-mouth 
disease. If they succeed in this, and the embargo against their 
beef is lifted, western stockmen will soon note the difference. 
Mr. Mollin urged all stockmen in the state to attend the 
annual convention of the National Association in Seattle next 
year. 

A brief talk was given by Judge William Duby on the 
subject of cattle theft. Dr. Robert Prior spoke on meat inspec- 
tion and contagious diseases, especially tuberculosis testing. 
Hector McDonald, of the Washington State College, gave an 
illustrated address on changes in types of beef stock during the 
past hundred years, stating that the trend was now toward a 
better quality and a more finished product. Earl J. Barnes, 
director of the State Department of Agriculture, emphasized 
the importance of narrowing the spread between producer and 
consumer in the retail cost of meat. 


The following resolutions were passed: 


Indorsing work of American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation and pledging active co-operation in making Seattle 
convention a success; 

Commending efforts being made in interest of orderly 
marketing; 

Urging federal legislation for cession of unappropriated 
public lands to states without reservation, and asking that no 
further lands be granted for extension of Indian reservations; 

Requesting prompt passage by Congress of appropriation 
for Commission on Administration and Conservation of Public 
Domain; 

Opposing opening of new tracts for entry on public lands 
while question of disposition of these lands is pending; 

Indorsing Englebright bill for improvements on national 
forests, and demanding that not less than 10 per cent of graz- 
ing fees collected be appropriated for this purpose; 

Requesting Congress to appropriate ample funds for intro- 
duction of suitable foreign forage plants; 

Asking increase in appropriation for work of Bureau of 
Biological Survey in control of predatory animals and injuri- 
ous rodents; 

Urging extension of government grading and stamping of 
beef to all cities of country, and establishment of uniform 
grades; 

Recommending levy of 25 cents on carload lots and 1 cent 
per head on less-than-carload lots on all cattle sold, for sup- 
port of National Live Stock and Meat Board; 

Urging establishment at some point in Northwest of 
experiment station for study of hemorrhagic septicemia, 
anaplasmosis, and other live-stock diseases; 

Indorsing Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, 
Washington Interstate Fair, and Spokane Fair; 
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Drawing attention to necessity for curbing serious evil of 
cattle-stealing, and commending officers for their activities 
in this matter; 


Requesting that Senate rates on live cattle be written into 
pending tariff bill, and that, unless it is possible to secure 
more adequate duty on hides than 10 per cent imposed by 
House, hides, leather, and shoes be left on free list. 


A committee of three was appointed to make arrange- 
ments with the Seattle Chamber of Commerce for the conven- 
tion of the American National Live Stock Association. 


E. F. Banker was re-elected president. Robert L. Picken 
was chosen first vice-president; Roy Vincent, second vice-pres- 
ident; J. Huston McCroskey, third vice-president; O. V. Bat- 
tles, fourth vice-president; and Price Fruit, secretary-treas- 
urer. It was voted to hold next year’s meeting in Ellensburg. 


TWELFTH CONVENTION OF UTAH 
ASSOCIATION 


NDER THE LEADERSHIP OF ITS VETERAN PRESI- 

dent, J. M. Macfarlane, the Utah Cattle and Horse Grow- 
ers’ Association met in Salt Lake City, April 4 and 5, in what 
is considered the best attended of all its conventions. Mr. 
Macfarlane and Secretary Thomas Redmond, who even ante- 
dates the president in point of service, submitted their reports 
on the morning of the first day, the former setting out the 
problems and prospects of the industry, and the latter review- 
ing the financial status of the organization. John T. Caine, 
III, field director of the International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, spoke on the future of the cattle business. The ques- 
tion of maintaining or increasing the consumption of beef 
through advertising and eliminating waste in distribution 
was discussed by Edward N. Wentworth, director of Armour’s 
Live Stock Bureau, Chicago. How to stabilize our public 
ranges and maintain them for the live-stock man formed the 
subject of an address by William Peterson, Utah’s member on 
President Hoover’s Public Land Commission, C. L. Forsling, 
director of the Great Basin Experiment Station, described the 
work being done by the Forest Service in range management. 


Financing of cattle-growers through an association organ- 
ized under the Federal Farm Board was explained by Prager 
Miller, field agent of the board. Roy M. Hagen, managing 
director of the Western Cattle Marketing Association, told of 
what that association has done on the Pacific coast, and urged 
cattlemen of Utah to join in the co-operative movement. Har- 
den Bennion, commissioner of agriculture for Utah, elucidated 
the new regulations for the trucking of cattle within the state. 
Taxation amendments now before the people of Utah were 
explained by Roscoe E. Hammond, member of the Tax Revision 
Commission. William H. Thain, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the association, spoke on the conflict between the 
live-stock industry and the game interests. The importance of 
the proper solution of all these problems was stressed by J. M. 
Creer, first vice-president of the association. 


Resolutions were adopted to this effect: 


Indorsing Agricultural Marketing Act and policies of 
Federal Farm Board, and urg’ ng that steps be taken to par- 
ticipate in plans for orderly marketing of live stock; 

Asking Congress to expedite appropriation medsure for 
financing Commission on Administration and Conservation of 
Publ c Doma n; 

Requesting that federal funds be made available for intro- 
duction of forage plants from foreign countries; 

Favoring modification of Consent Decree to permit Big 
Four packers to engage in retailing of meats and related com- 
modities; 

Authorizing levy of 25 cents per car on carload lots and 
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1 cent per head on less-than-carload lots on all cattle sold, for 
support of work of National Live Stock and Meat Board; 

Protesting against addition of land from San Juan County 
to Navajo Indian Reservation, and against conversion of vast 
areas of public grazing land into parks, monuments, or Indian 
reservations; 


Opposing designation of driveways for sheep in Utah 
asked by sheepmen of Colorado; 

Calling attention to inconsistency of government putting 
increased burdens on live-stock industry, in form of higher 
grazing fees on national forests, while at same time recom- 
mending relief for this industry; 

Pointing out injustice to cattlemen of state by allowing 
transient aliens to graze vast herds of live stock on public lands 
of state, and advising policy giving preference to citizens of 
any section; 

Condemning scheme to drive live stock from range through 
replacement of domestic animals with game; 

Indorsing government control of public domain; ; 

Approving regulations on brand inspection and trucking 
of live stock passed by State Board of Agriculture. 


Under suspension of the rules, J. M. Macfarlane was 
unanimously re-elected president, J. M. Creer first vice-presi- 
dent, and Thomas Redmond secretary. 


PUEBLO COUNTY LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION 


HE REGULAR MONTHLY MEETING OF THE 

Pueblo County (Colorado) Live Stock Association on Sat- 
urday, April 26, was attended by over fifty members and 
guests. M. J. McMillin and Frank Parsons, of the State Board 
of Live Stock Commissioners, and several of the field inspectors 
employed by them, were in attendance. The major topic for 
discussion was live-stock thieving by truck, and the best method 
to combat it. An invitation was extended to the Colorado 
Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association to hold its midsum- 
mer meeting in Pueblo, and it was suggested that it be made 
to coincide with a farm and live-stock gathering to discuss 
amendments to the constitution of the State of Colorado and 
the possibility of calling a constitutional convention. 


Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary of the Colorado Stock Growers’ 
and Feeders’ Association; Prager Miller, field representative 
of the Federal Farm Board, and F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Association, were present. The 
meeting was a lively one, and is duplicated the last Saturday 
in each month without fail. 


INTERSTATE BREEDERS PERFECT 
ORGANIZATION 


ERMANENT ORGANIZATION OF THE INTERSTATE 

Live Stock Producers’ and Growers’ Association was per- 
fected at Lincoln, Nebraska, on April 17. Harry Hopley, 
Atlantic, Iowa, was made president; A. A. Smith, Sterling, 
Colorado, first vice-president; J. B. Shaum, Tarkio, Missouri, 
second vice-president; J. C. Naylor, Central City, Nebraska, 
treasurer; and O. O. Waggener, Lincoln, Nebraska, secretary. 
An executive committee, consisting of two members from each 
state having representation in the association, was likewise 
named. 

The meeting reindorsed the proposal to collect 25 cents a 
car on all live stock sold at the public market or shipped direct, 
and a pro-rata charge on stock trucked or driven in, for sup- 
port of the meat-consumption campaign of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. This is practically the same plan as 
that adopted at the Denver convention of the American 
National Live Stock Association in January. It will be dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the Meat Board in June and 
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at the convention of the National Live Stock Exchange in Den- 
ver in July. 

A beef-cutting demonstration was put on by D. W. Hart- 
zell. The matter of selecting a representative on the Meat 
Board and of affiliating with the American National Live 
Stock Association was put off till a later meeting. 


Annual meetings of the association will hereafter be held 
at Omaha, im connection with the Ak-Sar-Ben live-stock show. 


CONFERENCE ON LIVE-STOCK STANDARDS 


CONFERENCE ON THE BILL (H. R. 11097) TO 
establish standards for live stock and live-stock prod- 
ucts, introduced by Representative Haugen, of Iowa, was held 
in Chicago on May 2, with representatives present from the 
Farm Board, the Department of Agriculture, the packers, and 
live-stock shippers. Secretary Mollin attended for the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association. 

It was agreed that, on account of the importance of the 
proposed measure, extreme care should be used in working out 
the details. Therefore it was decided that the bill would not 
be pushed at this session, but instead committees appointed by 
both the Institute and the producers—one for cattle and beef 
products, one for hogs and pork products, and one for sheep 
and mutton products; the committees to work jointly in deter- 
mining just what kind of bill should be recommended at the 
next session of Congress. 

There was evidenced by all present a sincere desire to 
consider the welfare of the industry as a whole. If selfish 
considerations can be eliminated from the work of the com- 
mittees, there should be little difficulty in securing the passage 


of a measure that has the united support of all branches of 
the industry. 


MEAT CONSUMPTION 


ER-CAPITA MEAT-CONSUMPTION FIGURES FOR 

1929, including both inspected. and uninspected slaughter, 
are now available. As indicated on page 16 of the April 
PRODUCER, there has been a slight decrease since the previous 
year. This decrease for all meats is 1.2 pounds. Beef shows 
a reduction of 0.3 pound, veal is the same for the two years, 
lamb and mutton record an increase of 0.2 pound, and pork a 
decrease of 1.1 pounds. Lard consumption was less by 0.4 
pound in 1929 than in 1928. 

Complete data for the two years follow, as estimated by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (in pounds): 





1929 1928 
MO ade soca eas ee oe 51.4 51.7 
WAI cee crete pee eh Ss Se 6.8 6.8 
Lamb and mutton.......................:.... 5.8 5.6 
WN ie aa A 72.8 73.9 
PGI... Sic: Ms ho 136.8 138.0 
NO es So Sr ee 14.3 14.7 


In view of the somewhat higher retail prices on most 
classes of meat prevailing in 1929, in connection with the busi- 
ness depression starting last fall, and the consequent serious 
unemployment situation, it is rather surprising that the decline 
in consumption has been no greater. The thirty-year average 
consumption, 1900-1929, has been 139.9 pounds, and last year’s 
total was exactly the same as that of 1920. In 1924, 149.7 
pounds of meat were consumed per capita-~the largest amount 
since 1908. The smallest consumption for thirty years was 
in 1917, with 120.1 pounds. 
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Computation of meat-consumption figures is complicated 
by the various systems of inspection in vogue, and by uncer- 
tainty with regard to the amount of farm slaughter. Close 
tab is, of course, kept on animals butchered under federal 
inspection for interstate or export trade. To these must be 
added such live stock as is killed for sale wholly within a 
state, and which may be inspected either by state, county, or 
municipal authorities. Outside of census years, however, when 
the number of animals killed strictly for home use is recorded, 
there are no definite data concerning the extent to which such 
slaughter enters into the annual meat bill of the country as 
a whole. 

California, where the bulk of the meat dressed is eaten at 
home, is an example of a state where all these systems of 
inspection are practiced. Here percentages of the different 
classes for 1929 were as follows, on the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: federal inspection, 28.2; state inspection, 
28; county and city inspection, 34.5; uninspected, 9.3. Figures 
for inspected slaughter are from the records of slaughtering 
establishments, while uninspected slaughter has been estimated 
by the California Co-operative Crop-Reporting Service. 

For the United States as a whole, it is figured that feder- 
ally inspected slaughter makes up about two-thirds of the total 
quantity of meat consumed. For 1929 the proportion is given 
as 66.56 per cent. 

Total meat production in 1929 shows a slight decrease 
from the previous year, being computed at 16,803,000,000 
pounds, compared with 16,954,000,000 pounds in 1928. The 
different classes are shown thus: 


1929 1928 
BBE ee ot 1 6,065,000,000  6,082,000,000 
ONE settee teach, 816,000,000 814,000,000 
Lamb and mutton.... 699,000,000 671,000,000 
TR osciln i cscs ceca eS 9,223,000,000 9,387,000,000 
Totals....................16,803,000,000 16,954,000,000 


PACKERS FILE AMENDED PETITIONS 


URSUANT TO THE CONTENTION OF THE DEPART- 

ment of Justice that their prayer for modification of the 
Consent Decree was lacking in definiteness, amended petitions 
were filed by Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia on April 2. Much of the 
material contained in the original petitions has been omitted. 
Added emphasis is placed on the financial burden which the 
enforcement of the decree has entailed upon the packers, and 
the argument is stressed that changed conditions have ren- 
aered the decree no longer necessary and made modification of 
its restrictive clauses desirable in the public interest. 

Permission is sought for the packers to own and operate 
retail meat markets, to own stock in stock-yard companies and 
terminal railroads, to manufacture and deal in so-called unre- 
lated lines of food products, and to use, and permit others to 
use, their facilities in distributing such products. In addition, 
Swift & Co. ask permission to own capital stock in public cold- 
storage warehouses and to engage in the fresh-milk and cream 
business. 

An answer to the amended petitions has been filed by the 
Department of Justice. The answer repeats the points raised 
in the answers to the original petitions, declaring that the 
government is without sufficient knowledge of the matters set 
forth as allegations of fact to form the basis for relief, and 
challenging defendants to furnish strict proof thereof. Motions 
to dismiss the petitions have been presented by the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. Hearings on these motions have been 
set for May 23. 


STOCK-YARD HEARINGS AT KANSAS CITY 


EARINGS ON YARDAGE AND FEED CHARGES AT 

the Kansas City stock-yards will be held by represen- 
tatives of the Department of Agriculture, beginning June 23, 
according to the Kansas Stockman. It is planned to open an 
investigation of commission rates for the handling of live stock 
at Kansas City on September 3. These investigations, now 
that the constitutional question is out of the way, eventually 
will cover the entire country. 


PREVENTION OF LIVE-STOCK LOSSES 


PPROXIMATELY 5,000,000 POUNDS OF PORK, WHICH 
otherwise would make choice meat, is rendered inedible 
each year because of bruises, according to H. R. Davison, 
director of the Department of Waste Elimination and Live 
Stock of the Institute of American Meat Packers, speaking 
before a meeting of the Ohio Live Stock Loss Prevention 
Association in Columbus last month. Another 5,000,000 pounds 
is so badly damaged that bruises must be trimmed from the 
various cuts. “It is impossible to estimate the total loss from 
this source,” said Mr. Davison, “because the reduced value of 
cuts on account of trimming carries the meats into lower 
grades. Tests show, however, that from 6 to 10 per cent of 
the hogs reaching markets are bruised.” 

Mr. Davison mentioned the fact that a great deal of time 
had been spent by live-stock loss prevention associations to 
minimize losses from crippled and dead animals, but pointed 
out that proportionate attention had not been given to the 
problem of bruised live stock. Packers figured that more than 
3,500,000 hogs, and a slightly greater number of cattle, were 
bruised in 1927. Bruises vary from slight spots, which do not 
cause loss of much meat, to large areas, which may make a 
whole quarter of beef inedible. 

Mr. Davison suggested that prevention work should be 
conducted on a national scale. He also suggested that a 
committee be formed to interest live-stock organizations in 
reducing losses, 

THE PRODUCER believes, with Mr. Davison, that this mat- 
ter should be handled through existing organizations, in pref- 
erence to creating a new organization on a national scale, as 
has been recommended from certain quarters. 


THE CALENDAR 


May 17, 1930—Feeders’ Day, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 

May 19-21, 1930—California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Cal. 
May 23-24, 1930—Annual Convention of Cattle and Horse 
Raisers’ Association of Oregon, Klamath Falls, Ore. 

May 27-28, 1930—Annual Convention of Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association, Lewistown, Mont. 

June 3-4, 1930—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

June 3-6, 1930—Annual Convention of Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America, Denver, Colo. 

June 11, 1930—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, Rapid City, S. D. 

June 12-14, 1930—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock 
Growers’ Association, Chadron, Neb. 

July 30-August 2, 1930—Annual Convention of Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association, Brady, Tex. 

August 25-28, 1930—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

September 8-20, 1930—International Conference on Agricul- 
ture, Forestry, and Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 

September 18-21, 1930—Nevada State Live Stock Show, 
Elko, Nev. 

September 29-October 5, 1930—Dairy Cattle Congress and 
National Belgian Horse Show, Waterloo, Iowa. 

November 15-22, 1930—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. ‘ 
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THE SURPLUS PROBLEM 


GREAT DEAL HAS BEEN SAID IN RECENT 
A ment about surpluses. Chairman Legge of 
the Federal Farm Board has repeatedly urged 
a reduction in the wheat acreage, so that the price for 
the 1930 and 1931 crops might be maintained at a fair 
level. The Farm Board came into being too late te 
have any effect on winter-wheat planting in the fall 
of 1929. Its efforts, therefore, will not be fully 
effective, so far as the 1930 crop is concerned. 
Critics of the Farm Board (and practically every 
existing non-co-operative agency that is concerned 
with the marketing of farm products may be so 
labeled) at once assume that this reduction p..ugram 
involves abandoning large areas now under cultiva- 
tion. If it has the effect of increasing summer-fal- 
lowing, in the long run the result will be beneficial. 
Many a wheat-farmer gambles on “stubbling in” a 
field of wheat, when at the bottom of his heart he 
knows it would be safer to summer-fallow. To a 
great extent it means more diversified farming, 
increasing the production of those products now on 
an import basis, and decreasing production of those 
now on an export basis. 
Those who argue that the American farmer should 
blindly produce wheat, cotton, hogs, etc., to the full 
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extent of his ability, with unfavorable weather or an 
outbreak of disease as the only check, have not the 
best interest of the farmer at heart. No manufac- 
turer produces his commodity at a rate that always 
keeps on hand a surplus to depress the market. In 
no better way can the farmer help himself than by 
paying closer attention to the probable demand for 
what he produces. To be effective, such a program 
calls for collective action, and the Farm Board is the 
logical agency to study the problem and recommend 
the course to be pursued. 

Feeding out a pig crop into the 300- to 400-pound 
class because corn is cheap, although lard may 
already be a drug on the market; holding back ewe 
lambs year after year, ignoring all danger-signals; or 
planting new areas to wheat or cotton, without 
thought as to the ability of the market to absorb the 
increased supply, has contributed its full share to the 
agricultural crisis. When the Agricultural Marketing 
Act was adopted, and Congress was asked to pass a 
tariff bill giving special consideration to equitable 
rates on farm products, many felt that the fight to 
secure parity with industry was at an end. Consid- 
ering the criticism being made of the Farm Board, 
and the big increases in the tariff on industrial prod- 
ucts, the fight would appear to have only begun. 
Agriculture must meet the threat contained in the 
attacks on the Farm Board, demand full recognition 
of its economic rights, and at the same time so plan 
its production that it will be in a more independent 
position. That is nothing more nor less than apply- 
ing good business principles to the farm. 


FARM LABOR A BIG FACTOR 


N THE APRIL “PRODUCER” REFERENCE 
| was made to the agricultural crisis in Great 

Britain. The Scottish farmers appear to be better 
organized than the English, and are taking the lead 
in a movement to preserve the home market, to the 
full extent of their ability to supply it. They are just 
starting on the trail which the American farmer 
blazed a few years ago, but already we can take some 
leaves from their notebook as to how to organize. At 
a meeting held in Edinburgh on March 22, land-own- 
ers, crofters, tenants, and farm servants were in 
attendance, as well as delegates from chambers of 
commerce and other municipal organizations. Each 
class is represented on a committee that is to inter- 
view the prime minister and urge relief measures. 

It does not take a long memory to recall the atti- 
tude of many municipal organizations, even though 
located in the heart of purely agricultural districts, 
when farm relief was first talked here a few years 
ago, while farm laborers have never been organized 
in this country so as to have any voice in such pro- 
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ceedings. Now that we have a farm act, passed after 
years of discussion in congressional halls, and before 
it has had an opportunity to prove its merit, some of 
these organizations are already combining to fight it. 

The emphasis placed on possible additional farm 
employment, in case imports are restricted, is of par- 
ticular interest. That is one bet which was over- 
looked in this country—probably due to the fact that, 
while agriculture was in distress, industry was enjoy- 
ing unusual prosperity. Now that the inevitable 
swing of the pendulum has somewhat changed condi- 
tions, the back-to-the-land movement is bound to be 
revived. Already farm wages have been reduced 
somewhat as a result of a surplus of labor—the first 
in years. 

Make agriculture truly prosperous in either coun- 
try, and many of the ills now confronting national 
leaders will disappear. The effects of this will be far- 
reaching, in the country and in the city. Unemploy- 
ment will diminish, land will be put to its most prac- 
tical use, and wealth will increase. Good foundations 
are considered essential to the permanence of any 
structure. What better foundation can any country 
have than a prosperous agriculture? Some day indus- 
try will learn that, but it learns slowly. 

We wish for our British friends a quicker and 
fuller measure of success than was ours. They are 
on the right track. 


a 


FORCING OUR WHEAT OFF THE 
WORLD MARKET 


HETHER IN RETALIATION AGAINST 
W\ hostile tariff bars or as a direct effort to 
relieve a depressed agriculture, or both, it is 
significant that European governments have lately 
been busy promulgating laws and regulations for the 
benefit of home producers. Most of the measures are 
designed in aid of the grain-farmer, but they have by 
no means been confined to him. 

Germany appears to be taking the lead in this 
matter. A duty of 97.24 cents a bushel has been 
imposed on imports of foreign wheat. Millers are 
required to use 50 per cent of home-grown wheat in 
their flour mixtures. An export bounty has been pro- 
vided for, on a plan resembling the debenture pro- 
posed in this country, in that the exporter of wheat 
is allowed to import an equal amount of foreign wheat 
free of duty. At the same time, the consumption of 
rye is encouraged, and the minister of agriculture has 
been authorized to purchase this grain on the open 
market, and to store it, after the manner of our Farm 
Board. 

In France the duty on wheat imports has recently 
been raised to 53 cents a bushel. Flour must contain 
97 per cent of domestic wheat. A subsidy similar to 
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that of Germany has been granted. The government 
is to maintain a reserve supply for times of emer- 
gency, which is also designed to act as a price-stabil- 
izing factor. 

The Italian tariff on wheat is 73.5 cents a bushel, 
and much is being-done by Mussolini to stimulate pro- 
duction and make the country independent of for- 
eign sources. Spanish farmers are petitioning their 
government to guarantee a minimum price and to 
construct public elevators. 

In the April PRODUCER we touched upon the plight 
of the British husbandman. Fear of having their 
country turned into a dumping-ground for subsidized 
cereals has injected a note of pessimism into discus- 
sions at farmers’ meetings. The Labor government, 
presumed to be more responsive to the clamor for 
cheap food for the industrial population of the big 
cities than concerned about the welfare of agricul- 
ture, has nevertheless been forced to make conces- 
sions to the latter. Plans are said to be in contem- 
plation for buying up wheat by the government, for 
a minimum content of domestic wheat in all flour 
milled, and for a guaranteed price. Coupled with this 
cry for protection for the home producer is the 
demand that preference be given to the British colo- 
nies in filling up such gaps in supplies as may con- 
tinue to exist. 

There remains the enigma called Russia. A colos- 
sal effort is being put forth by the Soviet authorities 
to “socialize” agriculture, together with everything 
else. If they succeed in overcoming the resistance of 
the peasant to their scheme of collective farming on 
an industrial scale, Russia may presently be restored 
as an export factor to be reckoned with, literally 
drowning out competition in all marts of the Eastern 
Hemisphere to which the door has not been shut by 
insurmountabie tariff barriers. 

All of which lends poignant emphasis to the oft- 
repeated warning, lately stressed so forcibly by Mr. 
Legge, that the farmers of the United States reduce 
their wheat acreage. With every country in Europe 
straining to increase its production, the day seems 
near at hand when we simply shall be forced off the 
world market, or compelled to accept a price which 
will always spell a loss and seriously eat into whatever 
profit has been made at home. Then why not now 
begin the process of adjusting production to our own 
requirements, leaving the oversea trade in possession 
of those with whom we cannot compete in any case? 


——EE 


WYOMING’S TRUTH-IN-FABRICS LAW 


NCREASING COMPLIANCE BY RETAILERS 
| with the law requiring clothing sold within the 
state to show the amount of virgin wool in its 
contents is reported from, Wyoming. This law is the 
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first of its kind to be passed in the United States. In 
spite of the relative insignificance of the clothing 
trade in Wyoming, the law, if successful, will estab- 
lish an important precedent for other states to follow. 

National legislation often takes this course: A 
movement is set on foot by a group of people in a cer- 
tain locality. Gathering momentum, the reform crys- 
tallizes into a state law. Satisfied from results that 
a common evil may be attacked in this way, other 
states swing into line one by one. In time the new 
situation is accepted by a majority everywhere as a 
common-sense way of dealing with the problem. 
Finally Congress supplies the capstone by nation-wide 
enactment. 

However, to insure enforcement, it is essential 
that the law unmistakably have public opinion behind 
it. Wool-growers of Wyoming, having placed the act 
on the statute-books, must lead the procession by col- 
lectively and individually giving it their support. 
Not only should they imitate members of trades 
unions by insisting on seeing the label on everything 
they buy, but they should reserve their patronage for 
such dealers as have shown a willingness to adhere 
to the letter of the law. 

These points are stressed by Kleber H. Hadsell, 
former president of the Wyoming Wool Growers’ 
Association and chairman of the special committee of 
that organization appointed to investigate compliance 
with the state’s truth-in-fabrics act. It is up to Wyo- 
ming, declares Mr. Hadsell, to prove to the country 
that the law is practicable, before further progress 
along that line may be looked for. The world’s pro- 
duction of wool now is approximately 3,000,000,000 
pounds a year. There is a customer demand for three 
times this amount of wool fabrics. The remaining 
6,000,000,000 pounds are, consequently, made up of 
substitutes, in most cases bought for wool. This 
clearly shows the need for reform. 


WE ARE ELEVEN YEARS OLD 


HE CURRENT NUMBER OF “THE PRO- 
[Teseee marks the end of its eleventh year. 

During nearly the entire first decade of its life 
the low ebb of the cattleman’s fortunes was reflected 
in the circulation and advertising patronage of the 
magazine. The past eighteen months have been a 
period of steady growth. 

In appraising a paper like THE PRODUCER, it is 
necessary to keep in mind its character as primarily 
the mouthpiece of an organization. Its first duty is 
to the membership of the American National Live 
Stock Association. Whatever relates to the activities 
of the association, tends to promote the particular 
concerns of its members, or carries information of 
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value to them in their chosen field, has first claim 
upon its space. Being published for the convenience 
and in the interest of a definite group of men, its atti- 
tude on public questions is circumscribed by metes 
and bounds laid down by a majority of these men. 
Its championship of causes, its attack on opposing 
positions, are determined, by their views as expressed 
in annual convention. 

From this it follows that on occasion THE PRO- 
DUCER has had to espouse policies and principles not 
popular with certain elements in allied branches of 
the live-stock industry, to the detriment of both its 
circulation and its advertising. It likewise follows 
that the scope of its contents has been more restricted 
and specialized than some of its readers might have 
wished. 

Nevertheless, from the beginning the magazine 
has aimed, within its given limitations, to take in 
enough territory to carry a general appeal. As in its 
editorial pronouncements it has always tried to make 
it clear that its standpoint was dictated alone by re- 
gard for the welfare of those for whom it spoke, so 
in the choice and treatment of its news it has been 
actuated solely by a desire to make it readable, com- 
prehensive, and dependable. 

We have had accumulating evidence that these 
things are more and more being recognized. Our 
subscription lists contain an increasing number of 
names, not only of what might be called ex-officio 
readers—members of the parent association and 
affiliated state organizations—but of people who 
appreciate THE PRODUCER for what it is aside from 
its function as “official organ.” An ever larger 
number are testifying to the fact that they find its 
columns of value. And there seems reason to believe 
that the fairness for which we have striven in our 
discussion of debatable problems is wearing the edge 
off antagonisms in circles hitherto none too friendly. 

Looking back, we find much to be thankful for in 
the loyalty with which our friends stood by us during 
trying times. Looking ahead, we see an era of increas- 
ing good-will and tolerance for a periodical which we 
hope, in turn, to make an “organ” of ever greater 
usefulness, as well as a vehicle for reaching an ever- 
widening circle of substantial buyers. 


A 1,400-MILE OCEAN TRIP 


HOICE OF SEATTLE AS THE NEXT CON- 

. vention city of the American Nationa] Live 

Stock Association has brought forward plans 

for what, if it materializes, should prove an interest- 

ing feature of the entertainment program. We refer 
to a boat ride up the coast. 

To many inhabitants of the “Inland Empire” from 
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which the association draws the bulk of its member- 
ship, such an ocean journey would be a novel experi- 
ence. If Neptune keeps the traditionally pacific mood 
which has given the ocean its name, it should likewise 
be a pleasant one. The sight of so much water could 
not but have an inspiring effect on denizens of the 
thirsty stretches both east and west of the Rockies. 
The panorama along the shore is picturesque, and 
would be something new in landscapes to the prairie 
dweller. During sixty-four hours of such intimate 
fellowship as seems possible only on board a vessel, 
added opportunities would be presented for those per- 
sonal contacts which are among the most valued 
memories carried home from conventions. And if in 
discussions around the mizzen-mast the problems of 
the live-stock industry are settled out of court, as it 
were, so much easier will be the routine work of rati- 
fication when the meeting gets going! 

What is contemplated is the chartering of a 
steamer in Los Angeles, to convey to the convention 
city as many of those coming from Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona as would care to go this way, 
as well as the local crowd. Then in San Francisco 
these would be joined by other California members 
and those from states farther north. Stops could be 
made at convenient points along the route, to pick up 
stray contingents; and a side excursion might be ven- 
tured into the Columbia River to Portland, to take 
on board the Oregon and Idaho people. 

Of course, this far in advance, plans are merely 
tentative. Everything will depend upon the number 
of those to whom this mode of travel would appeal. 
THE PRODUCER is only throwing this out as a feeler, 
to sound the sentiments of its readers. If sufficient 
support is forthcoming, the officers, in connection 
with members on the Pacific coast, will take the 
necessary steps at the proper time. Let us hear from 
you! 


SENATOR KENDRICK ON TARIFF FIGHT 


ROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY SENATOR JOHN B. 

Kendrick, of Wyoming, to the editor of the Nevada Stock 
Grower, and printed in that publication, on the battle waged in 
the Senate for adequate duties on agricultural products, we 
reproduce the following paragraphs: 


“As you have seen in the papers, the Senate took final 
action on the tariff bill yesterday [March 24] and sent it to 
conference. As one of those vitally interested and concerned 
in duties on live stock and live-stock products, I am writing to 
express the belief that the enactment of this bill into law would 
bring unauestioned benefits to our live-stock industry. 

“First, we have increased the duty on washed wool from 
31 to 34 cents a pound, and on woolen rags from 7% to 18 
cents a pound. We have increased the duties on cattle coming 
in on the hoof, and reduced the weights that would apply on a 
higher scale of duty. It was pointed out by Secretary of the 


American National Live Stock Association Mollin, and others 
informed as to the workings of the tariff, that this was a very 
The weights were reduced from 800 to 700 
Finally, we have written into the bill an embargo 


important point. 
pounds. 
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against those countries known to be infested with cattle dis- 
eases, such as rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease; and this, 
of course, removes, at least to an extent, the uncertainty 
involved in a presidential embargo. 

“We failed by a very narrow margin to secure a duty on 
hides. I hope no member of our National Association, and no 
man who is connected with the association who has taken the 
trouble to inform himself, entertains any doubt as to the dili- 
gent effort on the part of the friends of the amendment to 
secure such a duty. Without going into detail, it is sufficient 
to say here that the opposition came from different sections 
of the country, and was unusually strong and resourceful, and 
such opposition resulted in complicating the whole question. 
Furthermore, our failure to secure a duty is traceable more 
directly, as I believe, to those members from cattle-producing 
states who should have voted with us, but did not. 

“Our leader in the fight to secure a duty was Senator 
Tasker L. Oddie, of Nevada. From the beginning of the con- 
troversy until the end that resulted in failure by a margin of 
one vote, Senator Oddie waged a great battle for a duty on 
hides. He not only led with consummate skill and tact the 
forces of those favoring such a duty, but he employed equal 
efficiency in an effort to compromise the differences with east- 
ern manufacturers on compensatory duties on leather and 
leather goods. In all moderation, Senator Oddie has led the 
greatest fight for a duty on hides that has been waged in a 
quarter of a century at least. No member of the Senate could 
have proceeded with more earnestness, diligence, and efficiency, 
and through his devotion he has earned the good-will and the 
lasting gratitude of stockmen in every section of the country. 

“While we failed in securing the duty on hides, I believe, 
as already suggested, that with other duties the industry has 
fared rather well, and will be benefited by the operation of the 
tariff bill, if it becomes a law.” 


LAMONT HEADS STOCK SHOW ASSOCIATION 


OBERT P. LAMONT, JR., NOTED HEREFORD 

breeder of Perry Park, Colorado, was elected president of 
the Western Stock Show Association at a meeting in Denver 
last month, in succession to William L. Petrikin. W. N. W. 
Blayney, of Denver, was re-elected first vice-president, and 
John E. Painter, of Roggen, second vice-president. 

Mr. Lamont is a member of the executive committee of 
the American National Live Stock Association. He is the 
son of the Secretary of Commerce. 


GOOD CALF CROP EXPECTED IN SHERIDAN 
COUNTRY 


SHERIDAN, Wyo., April 26, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In this locality, stockmen went into the winter a little 
short on feed, but came through with some left over. This 
was one of the favorable breaks which we do not expect very 
often. Stock came through in good shape, and, as grass is 
twenty days earlier than usual, we should have some early 
beef. 

The herds that have survived are in strong hands, and 
will continue regardless of the ups and downs. Very few are 
changing hands this spring. One bunch of 150 yearling steers 
is going to a Nebraska feeder at $59. A bunch of late mixed 
calves went to Montana pasture at $42. 

Calves are showing up pretty fast, and, as weather and 
grass are fine, we should have a good crop. I think the quality 
is getting better all the time. As usual, Sheridan will send a 
lot of good grass beef and some mighty good feeders to market 
along in October, with Roy Benton, of Big Horn, topping the 
market. 

A. E. ANDREWS, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Beaver Creek Cattlemen’s Association. 
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IN CONGRESS 


HE CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE TARIFF BILL, 

agreed to on April 23, was adopted by the House on May 
1. The vote stood 241 to 152. Rates on five major commodi- 
ties had been left unsettled by the conferees, requiring sepa- 
rate votes—sugar, lumber, shingles, cement, and silver. As 
the measure originally came from the House, it carried a rate 
of 2.4 cents a pound on Cuban raw sugar. The Senate low- 
ered this to 2 cents. A compromise of 2.2 cents was antici- 
pated. However, the House, by a vote of 229 to 160, accepted 
the Senate rate of 2 cents, after it first had rejected this 
by 204 to 196. The present rate on Cuban sugar is 1.76 
cents—20 per cent less than the rate from other countries. On 
cement, the House receded from its proposed rate of 8 cents 
per hundred pounds and accepted the 6-cent Senate levy. All 
duties carried in either House or Senate bill on lumber and 
shingles were eliminated, and the Senate duty of 30 cents an 
ounce on silver was rejected. 

Besides these rates, there remain the controversial mat- 
ters of the export debenture, the flexible tariff, and the reor- 
ganization of the Tariff Commission still at issue between the 
two houses. The export-debenture provision was attached by 
the Senate as a rider to the bill, and the power of the Pres- 
ident, under the terms of the present act, in emergencies to 
raise or lower import duties by 50 per cent was taken away 
from him and given to Congress. Both of these amendments, 
not favored by the House, are expected to be removed before 
the bill reaches the White House. This should happen around 
the first of next month. 


* * * 


April 4 the Senate, for the second time, by a vote of 45 to 
23, approved the measure brought forward by Senator Nerris, 
of Nebraska, for government control of the $150,000,000 nitrate 
and power project at Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee River 
in Alabama. The plan is to turn this immense plant, con- 
structed during the war period for the manufacture of explo- 
sives, over to a corporation, under government control, for 
experimentation in the production of fertilizer. President 
Coolidge, it will be remembered, vetoed a similar bill, object- 
ing to the principle of throwing the government directly into 
business. 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


.l THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FARM- 
ers’ National Grain Corporation, held in Chicago on 
April 8, control of the concern passed out of the government’s 
hands into those of its farmer stockholders. A new board of 
directors was chosen, representing twenty-one regional grain- 
marketing associations. G. E. Huff, of Salina, Kansas, was 
elected president of the corporation, with John Manley, of 





Enid, Oklahoma, vice-president, and Lawrence Farlow, of 
Bloomington, Illinois, secretary. At a later date, Walter I. 
Beam, of Chicago, was appointed secretary. 

W. G. Kellogg, grain-dealer of Minneapolis, vice-president 
and general manager of the Grain Corporation, has resigned 
this position, to return to private business. George S. Milnor, 
of Alton, Illinois, only two months ago made vice-president of 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation, has been named president 
in charge of all operations. 

It is announced that the total volume of all grains that 
will be marketed through the Farmers’ National Grain Cor- 
poration by its stockholders during the coming season will 
closely approach 400,000,000 bushels. 


* * * 


A resolution has been adopted by the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce and indorsed by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, asking the United States Chamber of Commerce to 
move for the repeal or amendment of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act, under which the Farm Board is operating. Most 
of the commodity exchanges of the country have been requested 
to take similar action. The Minneapolis resolution declares 
that the act in effect outlaws grain and produce dealers. The 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade, in approving the 
resolution, says that the law, “in the hands of less able men, 
might easily result in undermining the entire business fabric 
of the nation.” 

The resolution was discussed at the meeting of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in Washington, D. C., on April 
28. At this meeting, Chairman Legge stoutly defended the 
Farm Board and rebuked the Chamber of Commerce for fail- 
ing to take any constructive action to improve the agricul- 
tural situation. Dan D. Millett, of Denver, former chairman 
of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, followed with an 
attack on the Agricultural Marketing Act, which he charac- 
terized as a “fantastic dream of stabilization.” 

Over the strong protests of Mr. Legge and Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde, a resolution was adopted at the closing 
session of the meeting, calling for repeal of the Farm Board’s 
authority to use federal money in financing co-operatives and 
carrying on stabilization activities. 


* * 7~ 


On April 16 a conference was held at Washington, D. C., 
between the Farm Board and representatives of the wool- 
manufacturers and the National Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion, to clear up certain misunderstandings which have arisen. 
There was a frank interchange of views, and the manufac- 
turers were given assurance that the Marketing Association 
would co-operate with them. 

J. B. Wilson, of McKinley, Wyoming, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Wool Marketing Association, states that 20 
per cent of the wool clip of the United States has already 
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been signed up to be handled through that agency. In the 
past only about 8 per cent has been sold co-operatively. 
* * * 


A loan of not more than $4,000,000 to the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Association of New York has been 
granted by the Farm Board, and the application for a loan of 
$5,000,000 ‘by the Federal Cotton Association of Mississippi 
has been approved. 


MEXICAN IMMIGRATION 


ITH THE EFFECT OF CHLOROFORMING THE 

Harris immigration bill, which would apply quota restric- 
tions to Latin America, for the remainder of the present ses- 
sion, the Senate on April 26, by a vote of 34 to 30, returned 
it to the Committee on Immigration for further treatment. 
The fact is that, through action and counter-action, amend- 
ments and amendments to amendments, the bill in committee 
of the whole had been manipulated into such a tangled mass 
of mutually conflicting provisions that it was decided as the 
best way out, and “in the interest of the dignity of the Senate,” 
as Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, who made the motion, 
expressed it, to recommit it and start all over again. 

It took two weeks’ debate to bring this about, involving 
discussions of the national-origins basis underlying our present 
immigration policy, the question of Philippine independence, 
and the advisability of including Canada and Newfoundland 
under the terms of the bill. Two amendments with the latter 
end in view were rejected, as were two motions to recommit. 
An amendment offered by Senator Kendrick, of Wyoming, pro- 
viding for admission under bond of unskilled agricultural labor- 
ers from Mexico where no American labor was available, to be 
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returned to their native land after not more than eight 
months, was first adopted by a vote of 32 to 30, then two days 
later again stricken from the bill, 34 to 32. The national- 
origins clause, tacked on to the bill, was first repealed and 
then restored. Finally the motion to recommit prevailed. 

The Harris bill, thus disposed of, to all intents and pur- 
poses is the same as the Box bill introduced in the House, 
except that the latter measure took in the English-speaking 
countries in this hemisphere. Both bills have been strenuously 
opposed by the American National Live Stock Association, and 
many other western live-stock and agricultural organizations, 
on the ground that it seriously threatened a supply of neces- 
sary labor. Things will now in every respect remain as they 


are, until the whole immigration question probably is revived 
next fall. 


FEDERAL ROAD FUND 


PPORTIONMENT AMONG THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 
A and Hawaii of $48,750,000 of the additional $50,000,000 
authorized by Congress as federal aid for highway construc- 
tion during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1930, has been 
made by Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, under the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Phipps, of Colorado, and signed by the Presi- 
dent on April 4. By a previous act, $75,000,000 had already 
been provided for this purpose. The combined appropriation 
of $125,000,000 will also be available for each of the following 
two years. 

Federal funds are apportioned on the basis of area, popu- 
lation, and post-road mileage of the different states. The 
money is expended under the joint supervision of the state 
highway departments and the federal Bureau of Public Roads. 

The share of each of the seventeen far-western states in 
the original $75,000,000 and the additional $50,000,000 follows: 


Original Additional 

$75,000,000 $50,000,000 

AP IRORG: ck ol i $1,062,190 $ 708,127 
California .............. ea 2,501,170 1,667,447 
REO oes bse chee encccs cas 1,390,524 927,016 
MOBO. 5 csecs!scceuadsstabeadeepizes 932,594 621,729 
Se CT ae ane dec 2,048,585 1,365,723 
NOONE NUIIR os ct a ae 1,552,865 1,035,243 
INGDYSRIES - iccosicc esses sake 1,586,526 1,057,684 
DON scenes ae 960,845 640,563 
New. Mexieo 2 csi 1,190,296 793,531 
North Dakota ................ 1,203,060 802,040 
ORIBHOMS: 205.20 css 1,751,015 1,167,343 
ORO ee es 1,197,667 798,445 
South Dakota: <:.<.<:...: 1,232,962 821,975 
EN ee i ede eee 4,545,830 3,030,554 
RI essex Si 850,752 567,168 
Washington .................... 1,156,219 770,812 
WOW oe oe ics 942,455 628,303 


By the terms of a companion measure, known as the Col- 
ton-Oddie bill, recently enacted, the sum of $12,500,000 is to 
be spent by the federal government annually for the next 
three years on highways in national forests. This is an 
increase of $5,000,000 a year over the amount now devoted to 
that purpose. 


Australia Restricting Imports 


To relieve unemployment, force foreign manufacturers to 
establish branches in the country, and improve the exchange 
situation, a bill has been passed by the Parliament of Australia 
reducing imports, other than raw materials, by about $200,- 
000,000, or one-third. The United States last year supplied 
goods to Australia valued at approximately $150,000,000, or 
25 per cent of the total. 
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CUR. [RAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Pending Legislation in Congress 


HE SENATE HAS PASSED THE INDIVIDUAL OF- 

fices appropriation bill, carrying a total of $9,329,963 for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931. This is $1,007,313 over the amount as 
passed by the House. This increase is intended for the valua- 
tion work of the commission. The bill now goes to conference 
for adjustment. 

Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, has introduced a joint resolution under 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission’s authority to 
permit consolidations of railroads would be suspended, and no 
such consolidations would be permitted until further legislation 
by Congress. 

Chairman Parker, of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, has introduced H. R. 11363 to amend 
section 17 of the Interstate Commerce Act. The purpose of 
the bill is to authorize the delegation of the power to perform 
specified duties to individual members and employees of the 
commission, for the purpose of more promptly disposing of its 
work. 

H. R. 11364, likewise introduced by Mr. Parker, proposes 
to amend paragraph 4 of section 15 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so as to restrict the “long-haul right” to the orig- 
inating carriers, as recommended by the commission in its last 
annual report to Congress, as the result of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in U. S. and I. C. C. v. 
Mo. Pac., 278 U. S. 269 (49-S-CT. Rep. 133). 


Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


In Docket 21603, Arizona Corporation Commission et al. 
v. Santa Fe et al., the Interstate Commerce Commission found 
that the rates on wool and mohair in the grease from Arizona 
points to Los Angeles Harbor and San Diego, California, are 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 55 per cent of 
the first-class rates. It directed that the new basis of rates 
be published not later than June 30, 1930, from Arizona 
points to East San Pedro, Wilmington, Long Beach, and San 
Diego, California. This case was handled by me for the Ari- 
zona Wool Growers’ Association. 

In Docket 21494, Kansas Live Stock Association et al. v. 
Abilene & Southern Ry. Co. et al., and Docket 22169, W. J. 
Wilson et al. v. same, the commission, by Division III, found 
that the rates on stock cattle and calves from points in Texas, 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico to destinations in Kansas were not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

The commission has dismissed the complaint in Docket 
21207, Chappel Bros., Inc. v. Burlington et al. It found 
the rates on horses for slaughtering purposes from points in 


Montana, Wyoming, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Minnesota to 
Rockford, Illinois, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, 
except that the rate on fifty-one carloads from Bittercreek, 
Wyoming, to Rockford, Illinois, of $190 per car, was found 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 63 cents—the rate 
on cattle; minimum, 26,000 pounds. The rate of 63 cents was 
paid by the shipper. Waiver of undercharges was authorized. 
The effect of this decision is that the emergency intrastate 
rate on range horses and interstate rates from the states men- 
tioned to Rockford, Illinois, intended to rid Montana and Wyo- 
ming of the pest of wild horses, will be continued in effect. 
Upon reargument, the commission has reversed the deci- 
sion of Division II in Docket 18490, Allied Packers, Inc. et al. 
v. Santa Fe et al., 144 I. C. C. 377. This case involves the 
charges collected at the Buffalo stock-yards of the New York 
Central for the handling of live stock. In the first case the 
commission found that it did not have jurisdiction of the issue. 
The latest decision finds that the commission does have juris- 
diction, and further finds that the charges collected are illegal 
and unreasonable. The final issue involved was as to whether 
the charges collected by the stock-yards—an organization with- 
out corporate identity, consisting of employees of the New 
York Central Railroad—were charges for storage within the 
meaning of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act of 1921, or 
charges by the railroad company for its service of unloading 
the animals, in addition to the charges arising under the line- 
haul rates. The new decision finds that the service performed 
was part of the duty resting upon the railroad company to 
unload the animals where the consignee could take possession. 


Formal Cases Pending before Commission 


Interstate Commerce Commission complaint in Docket 
23284, Swanston & Son v. Southern Pacific et al., alleges that 
the rates on hogs in single-deck cars to Swanston, California, 
from Transcontinental Groups F (Kansas City), G and J 
(Denver) are excessive, unjust, and unreasonable. It requests 
the commission so to find, command the carriers to publish just 
and reasonable rates, and award damages. This case involves 
substantially the same principles as now pending in Docket 
22378, which was recently heard in Los Angeles. 


Court Decisions 


_ In Forkner v. L. & N. R. R. Co., 24 S. W. Rep. (2d) 290, 
the court held that, while the carriers are free to make reason- 
able restrictions regarding notice of damage as to claims not 
arising from their. negligence, the law prohibits them from 
making a notice of filing of claim a condition precedent for 
recovery for injury resulting from carelessness or negligence 
in loading or unloading while in tfansit. 


Miscellaneous 


Supplement 18, S. J. Henry’s, I. C. C. 233, effective May 
10, 1930, carries miscellaneous reduced rates on feeder sheep 
between points in Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. 






Carte ON GRASS...what money-makers they can be... 
when they get that something which makes pasture pounds 
solid pounds...that finish the buyers like so well. That 
something which can do the job best for you is Purina 
Steer Fatena...the handy feed that’s made in two ways... 
cubes for the range...meal for the feedlot. 


Among the good things in Purina Steer Fatena are cot- 
tonseed...linseed...molasses...three real cattle feeds all 
in one! No wonder it makes pasture pounds grow cheaper 
...no wonder it makes the buyer bid higher! These ingre- 
dients in Purina Steer Fatena are mixed in just the right 
proportion to give you a real pasture feed. Every pound 
you feed makes your pasture worth just that much more! 


THE PURINA POUND tS THE CHEAPEST 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN APRIL 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 1, 1930. 
LL THROUGH APRIL A BIG RUN OF CATTLE WAS 
heralded, but persistently refused to materialize until the 
final Monday, when 70,000 reported at the ten principal points. 
This run afforded opportunity to take off something, especially 
as killing facilities had been cut and slaughterers were unable 
to handle the grist with customary promptness. Previously 
buyers had been pegging away, with a fair measure of success, 
gradually depressing average cost a few cents weekly, their 
April campaign having been directed at medium and lower- 
priced grades, the market for which presented a striking con- 
trast to that of a year ago, when only “dogs” sold below the 
$12 line. Last fall the country went to low-grade steers with 
considerable enthusiasm, with the result that too many of that 
kind showed up, and a $9.50 to $10.50 trade was established on 
this occasion. On the other hand, choice cattle with weight 
were even higher than at the corresponding period of 1929, and 
the $13.50 to $14.25 types of weighty bullocks did better than 
at that time, a few choice New York kosher cattle earning 
$14.75 to $15.10. 


Heavy Steers Scarce 


Weight, being scarce, was courted, but that the market 
was not in a position to absorb any considerable number of 
1,300- to 1,500-pound cattle was indicated by a 50-cent break 
when the first generous supply reported. However, $15 cattle 
will repeat whenever opportunity offers, as they are scarce 
and will be right along. At no time since the turn of the year 
has there been incentive to run into long feeds, or put on 
excessive weight, and, anyhow, feeders are not in that mood, 
1929 experience being still vivid. 


Plain Qualities Doing Substitute Duty 


An occasional flurry in heavy cattle is not to be taken 
seriously. They may advance $1 per cwt., or lose as much, in 
a single week during the spring and summer season. On sev- 
eral occasions recently, killers have deliberately gone short of 
their heavy-beef requirements; then scrambling to replenish 
coolers when the “sold” rail was bare. On such occasions they 
have marked up live prices 50 cents to $1 per cwt.; but inva- 
riably the bloom has promptly disappeared. Acute shortage 
of good heavy cattle gives the less desirable types an inning, 
and when flurries develop they fare best. April fluctuations 
were not indicated by top prices, weighty cattle on the plain 
and rough order, selling at $12.50 to $13.50, being impressed 
for substitute duty. 


Slight Increase in Supplies Would Depress Values 


Any impression in feeding circles that an error in judg- 
ment was committed by not tucking away more big cattle last 
fall is erroneous. Had any considerable number been laid in, 
initial cost to feeders would have been more, and there would 
have been no place to put the product. High prices always 
indicate scarcity, and $14 to $15 is admittedly a lofty altitude. 
Given even a slight supply increase, these values would be 
impossible. 
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Light-Weights Lower Than Last Year 


However, it is with light and medium-weight steers that 
the average feeder is concerned at present, and they are $1 to 
$1.50 per cwt. lower than last year; yearling heifers, which 
performed so sensationally in 1929, having lost even more 
ground.* A year ago few steers were selling on the Chicago 
market above $14, and killers were getting nothing in decent 
beef condition under $12, making an unseasonably narrow 
range. This year $14.50 to $15.10 took a few in April, while 
a raft of short-fed and common light steers changed hands at 
$10 to $11.75. In other words, killers had access to more 
medium and common beef. Lamb and veal—competitive meats 
in a sense—were plentiful and cheap, and, with beef selling 
relatively high, it encountered sales resistance. 


Tonnage Falling Off 


But for scarcity of big cattle, it is probable, if not cer- 
tain, that weights below 1,200 pounds would have realized less 
money. Tonnage was light, and more cattle were required to 
replenish the national larder. A decisive break in values of 
$9.50 to $11 steers in April was partly due to plenitude of 
fat little heifers and dairy cows, creating abundance of the 
lighter and cheaper grades of beef. 


Low-Dressing Steer Crop 


One fact not to be overlooked is that a large proportion of 
this year’s steer crop has been low-dressing, if not ill-condi- 
tioned. In trade parlance, it was a “bum” crop of beef. Much 
of it represented actual sacrifice of good raw material—the 
kind of steers that under former conditions went out for 
another sixty to ninety days’ feed; but on this occasion the 
country was not in a mood either to take out fleshy catile or 
to hold them in the feed-lot. Especially in territory adjacent 
to Chicago, the feed-lot bars have been let down whenever the 
market looked promising, on the theory that when cattle were 
sold they had been advantageously disposed of. 


Superior Tools for the Stockgrower 


1. Elec. Cow 
Puncher 


2 & 3. Dip- 
ping Hooks 


1. Shepherd’s 
Crook 


5. Gem 
Dehorner 


6a. Superior 
Dehorner— 
Open posi- 
tion 

6b. Superior 
Dehorner— 
closed po- 
sition 





Ask for our 
Special Tool 
Folder and 
Price List 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 


3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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Retail Beef Prices Decline 


Along in April a drop occurred in retail beef prices, with 
effective results, as the hang-rail was more readily cleared and 
live cattle of all descriptions moved over the scales with more 
celerity. It was this development that attracted the gob which 
set prices back on the final Monday of the month. 


Cheaper Grades in Most Demand 


Considering .industrial conditions, it was probably a for- 
tunate circumstance that light and cheap cattle cut such a 
figure in winter and spring production, as sales resistance was 
thereby reduced. The product of a few $13.50 to $15 cattle 
ean be worked off without hitting snags in distributive chan- 
nels, but the trade can handle large quantities of cheaper 
product without balking. Supply has been better balanced 
than last year, measured by beef-trade needs. Consumers 
needed cheaper, if lower-grade, product, and got it. 


Heifers Depreciating 


Heifer-feeders, who reveled in a $14 to $14.75 market last 
year, have been complaining over necessity for taking $12 to 
$12.75 on this occasion for practically the same product. Cause 
and effect are operative in this instance. The high market of 
1929 insured heavier production both of light steers and of 
heifer yearlings. The latter had less competition from light 
steers a year ago. 


Restricted Purchasing Power a Factor 


In the background, ill-concealed but ignored by many, is 
restricted purchasing power. On a tonnage basis, beef pro- 
duction has been considerably lighter, but consumers have 
taken less beef. The somewhat dilapidated butcher market 
has been adversely influenced by abundance of medium-grade 





FOR SALE IN CARLOAD LOTS 


Registered 


HEREFORD 
Two-Year-Old Bulls 


BRED FOR THE RANGE 


J. M. Carey & Brother 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


Established 1872 Incorporated 1908 


FOR SALE 


Small car of Registered Hereford Bulls, consisting 


of Long Yearlings, except one two-year-old. Well- 
grown Range Bulls and well bred. Also car of Reg- 
istered Hereford Cows in good condition. 


GEO. B. FRANKS Cardwell, Mont. 
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cows—the $7 to $8.50 kinds—and a raft of $9.50 to $10.50 
butcher heifers. Canning and cutting cows—the $5.50 to $6.50 
kinds—have been firm as a rock with respect to prices, and a 
$7.50 to $8 bologna-bull market has had a robust appearance. 


Hog Trade Disappoints 


Hog trade has disappointed everybody, including packers. 
Prices have declined gradually, an occasional reaction failing 
to stick. The only assignable reason is a sick fresh-pork mar- 
ket, which, for lack of a more satisfying alibi, must be attrib- 
uted to industrial depression. Except for an occasional gen- 
erous run, supply has not been heavy, stocks of both lard and 
meats are moderate, if not light, and a free volume of export 
trade has been registered weekly; but this combination of 
bullish conditions failed to bolster prices, drove cost at Chi- 
cago gradually declining, until it dropped below the $10 line, 
and only the pick of the crop—sorted shipping hogs—sold on 
a $10 to $10.25 basis, heavy butcher hogs realizing $9.50 to 
$9.75. The April decline has probably discounted the usual 
June break; but, if killers are deserving of credence, the bot- 
tom has not been reached. Both groups of packers are reso- 
lutely bearish, although this does not mean anything, as it is 
their conventional attitude toward raw material. Small pack- 
ers have always bought on the breaks, which suggests a cut- 
ting profit, and occasionally the big-packer camp comes to life 
in a purchasing sense. Recent declines in hog values will have 
the logical effect of checking production expansion, although 
the industry is at the expanding stage of the cycle. With light 
stocks of lard and meats, and restricted current production, 
the hog market should act better during the next four months; 
but it is highly probable that the advance guard of the new 
pig crop will move marketward early, as it did last year, and 
that the October-to-December period will register low prices 
of the season. 


Bad: Month for Lamb-Feeders 


One favorable mention may be made concerning April 
lamb prices: a clearance was made daily, although prices ruled 
the lowest of the season. Few wooled lambs passed $10, and 
$9.85 was practically the limit on shorn stock; a large propor- 
tion of the wooled crop selling at $9.25 to $9.50; shorn lambs, 
at $8 to $8.50. Shearing was on a limited scale, owing to low 
wool prices and cost of the shearing operation. A large vol- 
ume of lamb went into consumptive channels, but at the low- 
est prices in many years. Killers probably cleaned up some 
money, although constantly protesting the contrary outcome. 
Certainly the public had access to a mass of cheap meat, as 
none of it went either to the freezer or to the rendering-tank. 
Sheep were scarce—a fortunate circumstance, as it furnished 
an outlet for heavy lamb product. Colorado “opened the gate” 
all through April, in an effort to clean up before spring-lamb 
competition grew keen and hot weather created unpopularity 
for old-crop lambs in the fleece. It was the worst April in 
many years, from the feeder’s standpoint. 


STOCK CATTLE OUTLOOK 


J. E. P. 


URRENT STOCK-CATTLE STATISTICS ARE SOME- 

what misleading, as they ignore the direct movement. 
Figures indicating the movement through central market gate- 
ways are formidable, creating an impression that the country 
is full of cattle, and intent on acquiring more. Doubtless cer- 
tain sections are fully stocked, but others are short of their 
seasonal quota, which explains potential, if not actual, demand. 
That demand exists will not be disputed, because cattle have 
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been taken, despite gradual depreciation in fat-steer values. 
The buying furore of a few weeks back has, however, subsided. 
Dry weather in March and early April was an investment- 
repression influence, and it must not be assumed that feeders’ 
and graziers’ needs have been appeased. Many, watching the 
downward trend of values, have decided to wait, which means 
potential demand. Before the recent decline of about $1 per 
cwt., commission houses were advised by country customers 
that they were awaiting more favorable opportunity to get in. 
Some have bought at the decline, while others are waiting for 
another dollar break, but they need cattle. 


That the direct movement from western pastures to feed- 
lots and eastern grazing areas, which reached maximum vol- 
ume during the 1928 boom, has dropped to small volume will 
not be disputed, this fact being attested by the presence of 
many young steers at Missouri River markets that under nor- 
mal conditions would take the direct route. It may be a per- 
manent, or merely a temporary, condition, as assumption that 
the central markets are going out of the stock-cattle business 
is definitely in the category of incurable idiocy; but at the 
. moment the markets are getting the business. A buying or 
speculative furore, intermittently certain and always possible, 
might send traders to pastures. The point is that the present 
stock-cattle movement—larger, on the face of the returns, 
than that of a year ago—is not filling the country with cattle. 
At that, there may be enough to go around. That the region 
east of the Missouri River is carrying no surplus cannot be 
successfully disputed. 

That a period of even relatively cheap stock cattle im- 
pends is unlikely. Prices have been whittled down until the 
investment involves far less hazard than a year ago. Kansas 
City figures, computed by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, show the current average cost of fleshy steers weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds and up to be $11.20, against $13.25 at the 
corresponding period, late in April, last year. In the case of 
800- to 1,000-pound feeders, present average cost is $10.32, 
against $12.39 last year. The 600- to 800-pound type of stock- 
ers now averages $9.77, against $12.77, and the 500- to 700- 
pound class $10.70, against $12.45; the general current average 
cost being figured at $10.35, against $12.48 a year ago. These 
prices are based on 96.3 per cent of the stockers and feeders 
changing hands at Kansas City, and serve the purpose of an 
interesting comparison. 

The general complaint in feeding circles is directed more 
at replacement cost, rather than at what the finished product 
realizes. Replacement is recognized as the feeder’s problem 
of major importance. The current scale of cost looks high to 
him, and is high when contrasted with the 1920-to-1926 
period, when liquidation of western herds placed him in strong 
strategic position, and in possession of cheap raw material. 
It is admittedly to his disadvantage that he must invest 50 to 
75 per cent more money when filling his feed-lot or pasture, 
but that is the position in which the inevitable turn of the 
wheel has placed him. 

That the investment situation is more favorable to the 
feeder is indicated by a decrease of approximately $1 per cwt. 
in average cost of stockers and feeders between the high spot 
in March and at the bottom of the April decline. Compared 
with April, 1929, the decrease in average cost of stockers and 
feeders at Kansas City was $2.13 per cwt., which should be 
effective deflation if the future has anything in store. 


At the end of April the Chicago market was on a $10.50 
to $10.75 basis for a good class of 500- to 700-pound stockers; 
useful 700- to 800-pound cattle, with no particular breeding, 
could be bought at $9 to $9.50; and choice yearling Herefords 
were selling at $11 to $11.50. At Kansas City, good to choice 
whiteface yearlings sold at $11 to $11.50; medium to good red 
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cattle, at $8.50 to $10; and fleshy feeders with quality, at $11 


to $12. A medium kind of fleshy feeders were available at 
$9.25 to $10, and were being taken out for quick turns. On 
the break in heavy cattle in Chicago during the last week of 
April, good fleshy cattle, in beef condition, went back to the 
country at $11.50 to $11.70, or more than killers bid, although 
these transactions are hazardous and frequently disastrous. 
Regardless of stocker price developments during the sum- 
mer period, do not lose sight of the fact that cattle are needed 
in large numbers to take care of grass, roughage, and coarse 
grain. Even a normal corn crop will create active competition 
as replacement time draws around. Current prices are more 
than $2 per cwt. lower than at the corresponding period of 
1929, while fat cattle have depreciated but $1.75 per cwt. 
meanwhile, figured on average Chicago cost basis. The fact 
that feeders are displaying caution suggests renewal of inter- 
est when replacement becomes imperative. The stock-cattle 
prospect is not so bearish as it looks on the surface. 


THE DENVER MARKET 
BY W. N. FULTON 
DENVER, COLO., May 3, 1930. 


RADE WAS RATHER SLOW FROM DAY TO DAY IN 
yee cattle market at Denver during the month of April. 
The demand was at no time urgent, and salesmen found the 
moving of steers, at prices they thought they should have, a 
rather hard task. Cows moved more readily on most sessions, 
although they, too, were slow at times. The anticipated April 
upturn in the market failed to materialize, and prices, espe- 
cially on steers, took a sharp tumble. Good-quality fat steers 
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DEA ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For Sale—A number of young bulls of excellent breed- 
ing, reasonably priced, and ready for light service. 
Address—Rock Creek Ranch, 


D. E. ALEXANDER, KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 
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were selling at the close of March around $12 to $13, and on 
up to $13.50, freight paid; at the close of the month, most of 
the pretty decent kinds were bringing from $10 to $10.75, 
with choice kinds quoted at $11 and better. Cows that sold 
early in the month around $7.75 to $9.25 were going largely 
at $9.50 to $8.50 at the close, while choice light heiferish kinds 
were bringing $8.75 to $9.25. Stock cattle were selling at the 
beginning of April at $11 to $12.50, while the same grades were 
going largely at around $10.50 to $12 at the close of the 
month. 

Traders look for a good supply of cattle on the Denver 
market in May, as there are a fairly large number yet remain- 
ing in the feed-lots. However, some improvement in values is 
anticipated. 


Hogs.—Hog trade was active during the month, and values 
were well maintained. The hog market furnishes practically 
the only bright spot in the live-stock markets at the present 
time. Values of good-quality hogs were ranging around 
$9.50 to $9.75 early in the month, and this price was well main- 
tained to the close. At various times some advance was noted, 
but $9.75 was the top on the closing day. 

Prospects are bright for a continuation of a good hog 
market for some time to come. The supply in the country is 
known to be comparatively light. 


Sheep.—The sheep market maintained its decidedly unsat- 
isfactory condition early in April, but during the last week 
prices took a turn for the better, and values at the close of the 
month were around $1 to $1.25 higher on lambs and around 
50 to 75 cents up on ewes, as compared with a month ago. 
Since the close of April even more advances have been re- 
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GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


18 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








corded. Good fat lambs were selling early in April at around 
$8.50; by the middle of the month the tops had gone to $8.75, 
while on the closing session a top of $9.75 was realized. Since 
May 1, values have continued on a higher level, with $10.35 
as the top on May 2. While these prices are not yet high 
enough to prevent losses to those who fed lambs, they are 
cutting down the losses somewhat, and lamb-feeders hope for 
even more improvement. Fat ewes that sold around $5 to 
$5.75 early in April were selling around $6 to $6.50 at the 
close. 

Government reports indicate that there are at the pres- 
ent time slightly fewer lambs in feed-lots than at the same 
time a year ago, which report is encouraging to lamb-feeders 
and strengthens the hope that further advances will be made 
during May. Practically no contracting of feeder lambs has 
been done as yet, and traders do not look for much, if any, 
of this business until the lamb market becomes more stabil- 


ized. In all probability, most of the feeder lambs will be sold 
on the markets this fall. 


Horses.—Horse trade during the month of April was very 
satisfactory, with the volume of business rather lighter than 
a year ago. Good-quality horses are selling around $100 to 
$150 a head for heavy drafters, with farm chunks from $50 
to $90 each. Mules of good quality and heavy weight are 
bringing $100 and up. 


FEWER STOCKERS MOVING NORTH 
W. N. F. 

OMPARATIVELY FEW SOUTHERN STOCKER CAT- 

tle are moving to northern pastures this year. Texas 
growers have been pricing their stock cattle at figures far too 
high for northern buyers to pay, in the opinion of the latter, 
and probably not in years has so little trading been done as 
this spring. A few sales are being made here and there, but 
they are the exception rather than the rule. 


Good-quality Panhandle and Midland, Texas, yearling 
steers have been priced around $50 to $57.50 a head, and up 
to $60 for the choice kinds. Arizona and New Mexico steers 
of fair quality are being priced around $45, and down to $40 
for the plainer grades. These prices are considered by north- 
ern buyers far above market quotations for stocker cattle. As 
a matter of fact, they figure them from $12.50 to $13.50 for the 
good to choice kinds, f, 0. b. southern loading point, while 
choice stock steers can be had on the market around $12. 
This, say the buyers, is far more than they can afford to pay 
under present conditions, and therefore they are not buying. 
Recent rains over a large area in the South have strengthened 
the position of southern growers, and many of them plan to 
keep their cattle and run them through. 


The Matador Land and Cattle Company has had two or 
three trainloads of southern stockers through Denver en route 
to Wyoming pastures, while various local brokers and some 
from other sections have brought in a few consignments. In 
south Texas there has been no rain to speak of as yet, and 
growers of this section are more inclined to talk business. 
Prices in the last few weeks have been scaled downward 
around $2.50 a head, but even this is not sufficient to interest 
the northern men. 


Some contracts in small lots have been made around $45 
for fair-quality Arizona yearlings, while good-grade Texas 
stock has been selling at $50 to $55. These contracts, how- 
ever, are few and far between. 


The movement of Texas cattle this spring into the Osage 
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and Flint Hills pastures has been very fair, and dealers look 
for about the same numbers to go in this year as last. Kan- 
sas pastures are reported in very good condition, and the 
movement of southern stockers to Kansas will also be about 
the same this year at last. Lease prices are running around 
$6.75 a head for steers and cows, and $5 for younger cattle. 
Demand for some pastures has not been quite so active as 
last year, but pastures in the more favorable western sections 
are fully leased. About 85 per cent of the available pastures 
have been leased, compared with 90 per cent last year and 85 
per cent the average for the last five years. 

Southern growers are moving some of their own cattle 
into the Kansas Flint Hills and Osage pastures, preferring to 
handle them themselves rather than sell them to others. 


MARKET PROSPECTS 


J. E. P. 


OW TREACHEROUS THE BIG STEER IS AS A 

marketing proposition was demonstrated by what hap- 
pened early in the last week of April, when $1 per cwt. was 
taken off in two days. Under scarcity conditions; prices had 
been gradually advancing and building up on an apparently 
firm foundation for the season. When the moment appeared 
ripe, an overdose of such bullocks was dumped into the mar- 
ket hopper, all types suffering, especially the plain and coarse 
kinds that always sell relatively high when qualitied heavy 
bullocks happen to be temporarily scarce. 

Breaks of this character are invariably precipitous. The 
reaction, if such occurs, is slow. The entire month of April 
was needed to put big steers on the pinnacle at which they 
rested prior to the crash of April 28, when a few too many of 
that kind reached Chicago and Missouri River markets. 
Nebraska and western Iowa were largely responsible, and paid 
the penalty. The decline involved heavy steers selling any- 
where from $12.75 to $15 per cwt. the previous week, prac- 
tically all of them losing a dollar. In some instances the 
depreciation was more. 

The ill-disguised fact is that the trade needs little heavy 
beef under new conditions. Kosher-beef consumption is declin- 
ing in volume, marine business has disappeared, the free lunch 
is a matter of history, and, so far as the public eating-house 
is concerned, portly steaks and mammoth roasts are taboo. 
Possibly the aforesaid trade will always call for a few car- 
casses of cattle weighing 1,300 to 1,600 pounds on the hoof, 
but fitting that kind will not be less hazardous as time works 
along. During periods of scarcity, plain, and even rough, 
heavy bullocks manage to get by, but the moment urgent orders 
are filled the bottom usually drops out of the market. 

An advancing market in the case of heavy steers usually 
influences lighter grades: favorably, but when they break the 
entire price fabric goes with them. On this occasion, light 
cattle suffered less than big steers, but felt the blow. 

What occurred at the market on Monday, April 28, may 
deter feeders from carrying cattle into excessive weight the 
rest of the season. In any event, what happened last season, 
when feeders by the hundred overstayed a good market, creat- 
ing a serious beef surplus during the last three months of 
1929, will not be repeated. 

While heavy cattle have given feeders fairly satisfactory 
results since the turn of the year, cheaper grades of light 
steers have not lived up to their advertisement. At least, they 
have been a disappointment, thousands going to killers at 
‘$9.50 to $10.50 per cwt. in March and April. As they were 
clamored for last fall, investment was on a high basis, so that 
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feeders have had small margins. Frequently no margin was 
visible at selling time. At the corresponding period of 1929, 
killers got few light steers below $12, so that feeders had an 
inning, which naturally diverted popular attention to this 
class of steers. To aggravate matters, butcher cattle of all 
kinds were plentiful, at prices much lower than last year. 
Late in April, 1929, average cost of common steers was $12.07 
at Chicago, compared with $9.73 this year, while the average 
cost of choice and prime steers during the same week was 
$14.48 last year, against $14.04 this year. Medium-grade 
steers averaged $13.06 last year, against $11.10 this. Fat 
yearling heifers costing $14 to $14.85 last year dropped to a 
$12 to $12.75 basis this April. 


The only explanation of this apparent reversal of market 
form is that the crop of fat cattle in 1929 carried a large pro- 
portion of finished animals, with relatively few of the medium 
and common types; this year production switched to the kinds 
that were scarce and high last year. 


Present indications are that cattle markets all through 
the rest of the year will run counter to what happened in 1929 
at the corresponding period. There has been a steady process 
of depreciation since the turn of the year on the rank and file 
of steers, and also female cattle, that cannot be ignored. How 
far it will go is anybody’s guess. Probably the spread between 


common light and choice heavy steers will continue wide all 
summer, 


In any event, repetition of 1929 prices is impossible. 
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commercial herds for improvement purposes 
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WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH, Cheyenne, Wyo. 





Painter 


HEREFORDS 


We specialize in best 
range bulls 
JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 
Roggen, Colorado 
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Heavy cattle may be scarce enough to sell on a $14 to $15 
basis at intervals, but conditions are not ripe even for that 
kind of market. Late in April a spread of $10.50 to $13.50 
bought the bulk of steers and yearlings, compared with $13 to 
$14.25 at the corresponding period of 1929. Part of this is 
represented by depreciation in by-product values, but beef has 
shouldered the load. Possibly prices to the ultimate consumer 
may be so adjusted as to stimulate consumption, which is what 
the trade needs in the worst way. In the regular course of 
retail distribution, the ultimate consumer is getting consider- 
able benefit from the decline in live cattle, but public eating- 
houses have not yet seen the light. 

All that can be definitely stated concerning summer cat- 
tle-market prospects is that tonnage will be less and prices 
lower. This seeming inconsistency is explained by diminished 
purchasing power, due to industrial depression, recovery from 
which will be gradual. 


HOGS 


Hog values declined approximately $1 per cwt. between 
the end of February and the end of April. This depression 
in values was accomplished under diminished slaughter— 
about 10 per cent less than during the corresponding period of 
1929—with stocks of meats 18 per cent less, and stocks of 
lard 41 per cent less. Exports of meats for the first three 
months of 1930 were valued at $117,591,000, against $112,356,- 
000 last year; lard exports showing a decrease of 20,000,000 
pounds, which is inconsequential when light stocks are con- 
sidered. 

The decline is variously attributed. To meet sales resist- 
ance, prices have been lowered to consumers, the decline auto- 
matically kicking back on growers. There has been at least 
prima facie evidence of concentration of buying power, restrict- 


NOW! 


A New High-Quality 
Dehorning Paint and | 
Protective Dressing | 


Our own make. Has disinfect- 
ant, styptic, adhesive, and fly- 
repellant qualities. Also unex- 
celled for cuts and surface 
wounds, castration incisions, 
sores, etc. Keep a bucket handy 
and prevent costly losses. 


WILL C. BARNES 
D’HORNER 


Cups out the horn button. Quick 
and humane. No horn stubs 
grow out. Cutting blades of 
tempered tool steel. Money back 
if not satisfied. 








Prepaid Prices: Qt., $1.00; 
Half Gal., $2.00; Gal., $3.00; 5- 
Gal. Can, $12.50. 








For calves 
under one year 


Genuine Imported 


Burdizzo Castrators 


These instruments do the work 
successfully. Safe and sure. No 
bleeding or bad after-effects. 
Let us send full information. 


Franklin Blackleg 


$3.75 


Postpaid anywhere 
in the UW. S. Fully guaranteed. 
Order from nearest office. 


| Serum Co. 
Supplied in Four Sizes. Send Denver Fort Worth’ El Paso 
today for illustrated booklet ex- Marfa Amarillo Wichita 
plaining the many features of Kansas City Rapid City 


advantage. Santa Maria Alliance Calgary 
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ing competition. To some extent the decline in hogs is part 
of the general program of depreciating values. In the case 
of hogs, however, no necessity for deflation existed, as they 
have been reasonably low over a period of years. In a remote 
degree, cheap lamb has exerted an unfavorable influence on 
pork, as the two have been in keen competition for the first 
time in several years. Live lambs at $9.25 to $9.75 mean 
cheap meat for those who otherwise would of necessity keep 
on a fresh-pork diet all through the winter. 


Enthusiasm over hog production has been visibly repressed 
by the recent dollar break, the probability being that fewer 
sows will be bred for fall litters, and that, unless the market 
picks up, no expansion in spring farrowing next year will 
occur. For that matter, production is now on a sufficiently 
expansive scale. This crop of hogs has been ample, and had 
it been slightly heavier, the price would have gone below a 
$9-per-cwt. Chicago basis. Hogs have been cutting out at a 
profit recently, the probability being that the usual June break 
has been discounted. 


LAMBS 


By the middle of May the last of Colorado’s winter-fed 
lamb crop should be out of the way. It has been a disastrous 
season for feeders. Killers must have made money, or they 
would have squawked more emphatically. The public has had 
access to a lot of cheap, palatable meat, lamb having become 
a competitor of beef and pork. Stimulation of consumption 
will doubtless be permanent. 


By this time the lamb market is on a new-crop basis. 
Early spring lambs sold at $12 to $13 at Missouri River mar- 
kets and Chicago, except right around Easter, when a few 
hundred earned anywhere from $18 to $30; but this was a 
specialty trade. At the low time in April, $9.50 was a popular 
and common price at Chicago for Colorado wooled lambs, 
and $8.50 took thousands of shorn fat lambs. From this low 
level there was slight reaction. 

With the old crop out of the way, a new book on prices 
will be made. For three months past dressed-lamb trade has 
been excessively supplied, and while a clearance has always 
been effected, bargain sales were necessary. Reduce supply 
to a volume where it will not exceed actual needs, and a more 
satisfactory price basis will ensue. 

In trade circles difference of opinion concerning the out- 
come of the summer lamb market is wide. The consensus is 
that $12 to $13 will do much of the business during the early 
part of the season, Chicago basis. Several factors must be 
reckoned with, including physical conditions in the West, 
industrial developments, the volume of native spring lambs, 
and the feeder attitude. Feeders east of the Missouri River 
did not get their quota of thin lambs last fall, and may try 
greedily at a lower scale of prices, especially as their 1929 
purchases were marketed before the break and were not 
involved in the late winter loss. 

If early lamb contracting has been done, the fact has not 
sifted into news channels. The speculator is out of the game, 
temporarily at least, the probability being that title to few 
lambs will be acquired in advance of feed-lot filling, and that 
prices will be made at the markets rather than on the range. 
Colorado feeders will probably buy their lambs at Denver next 
fall; Corn Belters, at Omaha, Chicago, and other markets. 


Various expedients to meet the present excess-production 
emergency have been suggested, probably the most spectacular 
being a proposition to breed no yearling ewes next fall. By 
this method it is claimed that wintering expense could be 
reduced, a larger wool clip secured, and the usefulness of the 
young ewe heightened, incidentally eliminating about five mil- 
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lion lambs from the 1931 crop. Although by no means 
illogical, this plan is impracticable, as are all production-cur- 
tailment projects in the agrarian sphere. By the operation of 
natural law, lamb production will be curtailed until prices 
again furnish incentive for expansion. During the coming 
season there will be heavy liquidation of native ewes with their 
lambs, mainly on account of current wool prices, and few ewe 
lambs will be saved. Western sheepmen may be expected to 
meet the problem by sending live lambs to the butcher or the 
feed-lot, and aged ewes, such as remain, will be gathered. In 
any event, there will be enough lambs to go around, and if 
prices rule considerably lower than in 1929, there will be 
neither surprise nor protest. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
May 1, 1930, compared with April 1, 1930, and May 1, 1929: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: May 1,1930 April 1, 1930 May 1, 1929 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) ..................$13.50-14.65 $14.25-15.00 $14.00-14.75 

I arash ccc ins ncaa 12.25-14.25 13.35-14.00 

Choice (1,100 Ibs. down) .................... 13.25-14.25 14.25-15.00 14.25-14.90 

A Sia Bae i ee Sa 11.75-13.50 12.00-14.25 13.25-14.25 

Medium (800 Ibs. up)............................ 10.00-11.75 10.75-12.25 12.50-13.50 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

Good te: COO acne. TROIS 12.00-15.00 13.25-15.00 
HEIFERS: 

MONEE Rt INE eccceecsibcaccicsacenseccccsicaees, SORE 9.75-13.75 11.00-14.60 
COWS: 

CRE. Rh CN sacs intrenewinatmsenns 7.50- 9.75 7.75-10.00 9.50-11.75 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)................ 9.75-11.50 10.25-11.75 12.25-13.50 

Commimneni: Cab TGR oc cceasinsssicccessennscnscs 8.25- 9.75 8.50-10.25 9.75-12.25 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).......... 10.00-11.50 10.25-11.75 12.25-13.50 

Common to Medium .........0......2:.:c0c0-00000 8.00-10.00 8.25-10.25 9.50-12.25 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 9.75-10.20 9.50-10.35 10.85-11.40 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down)........ 8.25- 9.60 8.25-10.00 13.75-15.35 


INFERIOR STEERS PAY BEST WHEN 
MARKETED EARLY 


HAT STEERS OF INFERIOR BREEDING CAN BE 

fattened and marketed to best advantage at an early age, 
whereas the better types usually pay a greater profit if held 
a longer period before finishing, is one of the results obtained 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry in its study, in co-operation 
with twenty-five state experiment stations, of the factors influ- 
encing the quality and palatability of meat. 

In an investigation consuming three years, just concluded 
at the West Virginia Experiment Station, feeding of corn and 
cottonseed meal to three-year-old steers on grass was found to 
add about 22 per cent to the profit per steer, as compared with 
steers fed grass alone. This greater profit was accompanied 
by larger gains, increased yield of dressed meat, a better grade 
of carcass, and a somewhat higher degree of tenderness. 

With regard to tenderness, the investigations have sug- 
gested that this quality may to some extent be inherited. In 
a number of instances there was found to be a greater differ- 
ence between the meat of two animals of the same lot than 
between that of two animals from different lots handled under 
widely varying methods of feeding and management. This 
points to the conclusion that individuality is a potent factor in 
determining quality and tenderness. 

Histological examination of muscle fibers of animals 
which had received the same feed-lot treatment showed marked 
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differences in size, structure, and arrangement. The meat of 
no two animals behaved in exactly the same manner when 
subjected to tests which have been developed. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 

ments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-four markets 

for the month of March, 1930, compared with March, 1929, and 
for the three months ending March 1930 and 1929: 


RECEIPTS 





Thre Months Ending 
March neil 


1930 1929 1930 1929 








Catiie* 2... 1,044,750 953,371 | 3,107,577 | 2,926,437 
Cai iii 3 502,014 496,834 1,404,150 1,356,939 
WI giiinicsssinncica 3,294,166 3,435,614 | 11,796,009 | 12,568,955 
I stscctcnice 2,150,824 | 1,527,312 5,857,053 | 4,948,740 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS; 
March Three ——- Ending 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Cattier 2. 444,042 370,444 1,318,614 1,094,425 
awaited <2: 148,418 126,410 404,999 368,057 
PC pcmainacenl 1,450,557 1,365,020 4,738,559 4,731,571 
Sheep................ 936,410 698,862 2,457,255 2,218,848 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 





Three Months Ending 

March a Tien om 

1930 1929 1930 1929 
Cattie*............! 176,192 145,861 549,674 410,933 
Risin 30,421 16,269 90,275 46,612 
I ea idkerisicels 58,364 72,253 152,423 167,930 
Ps scitcsonnseres 99,040 121,731 325,726 424,015 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 





— Thre Months Ending 








March 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
CRU sca 571,278 564,782 1,725,083 1,792,605 
Calves ic, 347,946 363,512 994,855 987,088 
RG os. 25: 1,852,971 | 2,072,801 | 7,045,878 | 7,822,850 
SCOR nss 1,210,111 835,712 | 3,369,557 | 2,717,514 


*Exclusive of calves. yIncluding stockers and feeders. 


AUCTION © 


Cattle, Sheep and Stock Pigs at the 
Sales Pavilion 


| 
| at Norfolk, Nebraska, every Friday 
| If you want to buy or sell live stock of any kind, try 





our Norfolk market first 
It is the place where buyers and sellers meet 
Phone 500 


NORFOLK LIVE STOCK SALES CO. 


Norfolk, Nebraska 
T. O. RINGDR, Manager 






G. C. BENNING, Secretary 





HIDE TRADE SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


J. E. P. 


IDES HAVE BEEN MOVING MORE FREELY OF 

late. The futures market has developed a firm under- 
tone, and the strategic position of holders is stronger. Big- 
packer hides have sold in liberal volume, all selections earning 
steady prices. This has enabled packers to book up closely on 
current slaughter, and, with quality improving right along, 
they are confident of getting more money. It is not exactly a 
seller’s market, but the trend is that way. Killers have been 
able to move light native cows at 12% cents and heavy native 
cows at 14 cents, and current slaughter could be sold readily 
at these prices, holders asking more. Independent packers are 
sold closely to May slaughter, and look for better prices as 
quality improves. Branded all-weights of April kill were 
worth 12 cents; all-weight natives, 12% cents. 

Country hides have been in demand at 10 cents, but the 
asking price is 10% cents. Sixty-pound-and-up cows and 
steers sold at 9% cents, with 45- to 60-pound buffs held at 
10% cents and bid 10 cents. Sales of extreme weights were 
reported at 12% cents. Bulls were slow at about 7 cents; 
all-weight brands being priced at 8% cents flat, freight paid 
to Chicago. 

Leather trade has improved, especially in the case of 
lower-priced tannages, which are not plentiful. 

A definite tariff decision with respect to hides, leather, 
and shoes should put life into every phase of the trade. 

Tanners are committed to the policy of buying raw stock 
in small lots—a practice that has been effective in holding 
prices down; but any decided improvement in leather trade 
will prompt them to take future business into their reckon- 
ing. Probability of a duty has stiffened the trade spine, and, 
as shoemakers are carrying small stocks of leather, sentiment 
in that arm of the trade is more optimistic than for months 
past. 

South American frigorificos have been purchased freely 
by United States tanners recently, in anticipation of a duty, at 
14 to 14% cents. 

An impression has developed that the hide and leather 
industry is in the strongest technical position since 1920. 

Sheep pelts and pickled “slats” are slow. Chicago big 





Anvil Park 
HEREFORDS 


Three cars of coming 
vearling Hereford Bulls 
to offer 


J.C. STUDER & SONS 


Canadian, Texas 
(100 miles east of Amarillo) 
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packer shearlings are talked as high as 55 cents for number 


ones, with no market for number twos. 
been taking 30 cents for ones and 20 cents for twos. 


Outside packers have 


April 


production of pickled sheepskins, including lambs, are quoted 


at $5 to $5.50 per cwt. 


Calf skins have had a sharp break, Chicago packers sell- 
ing at 18 to 19 cents; cities, at 16% cents. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ee IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 
frozen and cured meats on April 1, 1930, as compared 
with April 1, 1929, and average holdings on that date for the 


last five years (in pounds): 














Commodity April 1, 1930 April 1, 1929 
Frozen beef...................| 64,133,000 | 60,664,000 
Cured beef™. ....-.0:5.:25... 24,589,000 20,943,000 
Lamb and mutton......... 5,168,000 | 3,109,000 
Frozen pork.................- 207,040,000 | 289,754,000 
Dry Bal DOPK™ -s...- 5c: 115,669,000 | 178,595,000 
Pickled pork*................ 430,509,000 | 453,612,000 
Miscellaneous............... 85,862,000 90,129,000 

DORIS a-Si 932,970,000 |1,096,806,000 
PPP se ct sist oe ae rae, 105,144,000 | 179,428,000 
*Cured or in process of cure. 





Five-Year 
Average 





56,089,000 
24,535,000 
2,936,000 
230,931,000 
155,104,000 
436,824,000 


74,511,000 


980,930,000 
135,859,000 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED MEATS 


Wednesday, April 30, 1930 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (700 lbs. up): 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CRS cecil bse $19.00-21.00 $20.00-21.00 $20.00-21.50 
MONE siciaet as Snsieteees 17.50-19.00 19.00-20.00 18.50-20.00 
STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs.) : 
NED» siidccicniantadtisandadeasceeadidiatcecencumine EOOOSEGO mecckiserscckccciens 20.50-22.50 
SIN: visi tat neg austin oat a aes STBOTOLO  okicseanus 19.00-21.00 
YEARLING STEERS (300 to 550 Ibs.) : 
RIOD sescksicdcseecicabaceesiineaeaeeuaad BOGOARE PO: mctcnceonccareccnsse 21.50-23.00 
ROE err ada Gee 19.00-21.50 
COWS: 
I Sostiiarcid cicectb eatin ce ea cukie aes oe 15.00-16.00 16.00-16.50 17.09-18.00 
NI 9 sissies eee ee Re et 14.00-15.00 14.00-15.00 15.00-16.50 
VEALERS: 
Cee ee ee eee 17.00-12%00 20.00-22.00 18.00-22.00 
GQO08 sciicdacicnecanc bccn IOI, TOGO 16:00-18.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
SPRING LAMBS: 
sb SNe Se csi eine $24.00-27.00 $24.00-27.00 $26.00-28.00 
NNN siren uci adcsetecbeetaencbnonseninieacenine 21.00-24.00 22.00-24.00 24.00-26.00 
LAMBS (38 Ibs. down) : 
ee Fe eee adeno 19.00-20.00 21.00-22.00 21.00-23.00 
NN essa cccuteetikssarcoeusnipacemeosenbentarente 17.00-19.00 20.00-21.00 19.00-21.00 
LAMBS (39 to 45 Ibs.) : 
I, sec tecean cence ounces 18.00-20.00 20.00-21.00 20.00-21.00 
I i a erred 17.00-18.00 19.00-20.00 18.00-20.00 
LAMBS (46 to 55 Ibs.): 
CSS 6 ci kes icone eas 16.00-17.00 18.50-20.00 16.00-17.00 
SINGIN iscicttne te RS as ei ee 14.00-16.00  18.00-19.00  14.00-16.00 
EWES (70 Ibs. down) : 
PRIN sca lectin Lap Re ae 3 er 12.00-13.00 11.00-12.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS: 
Ban0 RE ce eo eee $20.00-23.00 $21.00-22.00 $20.00-23.00 
Is ig a 19.00-22.00 20.50-21.50 19.00-22.00 
tke Wek WR ee 18.00-21.00 19.00-20.00 17.00-19.00 
etree ile eh aaa 16.50-17.50 17.00-18.00 16.00-18.00 
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WOOL REMAINS INACTIVE 


J. E. P. 


WV TOOL TRADE IS IN A RUT, WITH NO PROMISE OF 
activity. While much ado has been made about the 
alleged depressing influence of pooling operations, the fact 
remains that the trouble is with the market. Everybody is 
waiting for a hazy picture to clarify, domestic trade focusing 
its eyes on resumption of Australian and East Indian auctions. 
The goods market affords scant encouragement. Every city 
in the country is featuring mark-down sales of clothing, at 
absurdly low prices, to secure a clearance, and until such 
liquidation is over retail trade cannot show marked improve- 
ment. 

At the seaboard a small turn-over is reported weekly, but 
in the West the movement has had a slightly increasing 
volume. 

Foreign markets have shown no perceptible change during 
the past thirty days, so that any improvement in that quarter 
will be promptly reflected in domestic operations. 

Fine and half-blood wools are firm, with demand fully 
equal to a limited supply. Interest centers, in seasonal man- 
ner, in the movement of the new western clip. Eastern deal- 
ers have assumed a more aggressive role, a Boston house tak- 
ing the Manti, Utah, pool at 21 cents. This clip is of the fine 
and fine-medium order, adapted to French combing wool. 

In Idaho, prices range from 18% to 21% cents, depending 
on the wool; most of these clips being mixed in quality. 

Boston, St. Louis, and Chicago houses have operated in 
Wyoming somewhat freely at 19 and 20 cents. 

In the bright-wool states, medium and fine wools are 
realizing about 20 cents in Ohio, fine wools making 15 to 18 
cents. 

Evidently a basis of value on the new clip has not been 
reached. Considerable pulled wool has been taken out of the 
market recently, packers making an effort to clean up. 

In California, Sacramento Valley clips are selling at 17 
to 21 cents, and in the Bakersfield section over 1,000,000 pounds 
has moved at an average price of 14 cents. 

A future market for tops is to be launched in New York, 
following Antwerp example. European efforts to make a 
market for raw wool have failed, the alibi being that “the 
diversity of wools and their condition, the many points of de- 
livery, and difference in shrinkage have a tendency to deprive 
such markets of a working basis and stability;” the inference 
being that standardization of wool in the grease is impossible. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


T TEXAS POINTS ON MAY 2 COTTONSEED CAKE 
A and meal were selling at $39 per ton. On the same date, 
at Kansas City, hay prices were as follows: Alfalfa—No. 1 
extra leafy, $27.50 to $30; No. 2 extra leafy, $24 to $27; No. 
1, $22.50 to $23.50; No. 2 leafy, $20.50 to $22; No. 2, $18 to 
$20; No. 3 leafy, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 3, $15 to $16; sample, 
$10 to $14.50; prairie—No. 1, $12 to $12.50; No. 2, $10.50 to 
$11.50; No. 3, $7.50 to $10; sample, $6 to $7.50; timothy—No. 
1, $16 up; No. 2, $15 to $15.50; No. 3, $13.50 to $14.50; sam- 
ple, $11 to $13; timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $16 up; No. 2, 
$14.50 to $15.50; No. 3, $11 to $14. 


“T am inclosing a check, so you may extend my subscription 
to THE PRoDUCER for another year. I cannot afford to be with- 
out it. The price is nothing compared to the advice and facts 
put out by you people.”—-FRANK LYNN, Node, Wyo. 
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RADE REVIEW 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANIMAL 

fats from the United States for the month of March and 
the three months ending March, 1930, as compared with the 
corresponding periods of the previous year, were as below (in 
pounds): 


BEEF PRODUCTS 





March Three Months Ending 


| March 
1930 1929 | 1930 1929 
Beef, fresh... 299,119 280.294 773,263 862,104 
Beef, pickled... 904,369 | 1,027,691 | 2,298,613 | 2,457,004 
Beef, canned......-.--cccccsns..--- 227.738 305,983 737,773 687,552 
BUR nictecucelanccnss 5,470,370 | 7,454,682 | 14,680,320 | 16,808,173 
i icici occa 6,901,596 | 9.063,600 | 18,489,969 | 20,814,833 


PORK PRODUCTS 























Mave Three Months Ending 
March 
1930 1929 1930 1929 

Ds Sica titciscrccciecrcnis 1,558,673 1,252,254 7,097,956 3,798,906 
Pork, pickled... = 3,068,430 4,122,420 8,323,273 12,299,074 
TN cian iad 12,249,456 10,985,092 37,757,202 35,235,702 
Cumberland sides. aid 484,909 605,075 1,370.95 1,196,058 
Hams and shoulders.......... 10,789,730 11,140,343 29,453,855 29,930,789 
Wiltshire sides.................... 756,827 615.550 1,921,605 1,037,783 
Sausage, canned................. 107,074 248.716 375,689 576,270 
DS raiealais sechigeatiletncncnanaiie 66,533,257 70,571,316 | 205,778,026 | 226,632,435 
Lard compounds................. 168,646 348,715 679,018 956,858 
Neutral Inrd...................... a 1,091,845 1,173.366 4,611,321 6,279,735 

ONNiees 96,308,847 | 102.053,348 | 297,359,033 | 318,034,611 


Compulsory Wheat-Pooling in Canada 


A “primary products act” has been introduced in the 
provincial legislature by the government of Saskatchewan. 
The act empowers the government to order a referendum of 
wheat-growers on a plan for a compulsory wheat pool. If 
the plan carries, merchandising of grain except through gov- 
ernment channels, as supervised by the pool officials, will be 
illegal. 


GRACO MILLING CO. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


“Graco Brand,” Pea-Size Cake 
43 and 41% Protein Sheep-Size Cake 
Nut-Size Cake Screenings and Meal 
Cold-Pressed Cake 


Our new branch office opened to serve you. Ask for 
our prices by mail, phone, wire, or personal visit. 





305 Live Stock Exchange Building, P. O. Box 37 
Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado 
Phone, TAbor 1712 


Quality—Uniform Size—Serviee 
Emergency Orders Promptly Executed 
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OUR CATTLE IMPORTS 


UMBERS OF CATTLE IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED 

States in 1929, 1928, and the average for the five-year 
period 1909-13 are given as below by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce: 


Free (for breeding pur- 





poses) — 1909-13 1928 1929 
United Kingdom ...... 1,475 787 1,015 
SOmRURNR A 532 eo 379 5,909 6,338 
RO ste : 463 4,016 3,257 
Other countries ........ 7 103 50 
US RIS 58 oti tas 2,324 10,815 10,660 
Dutiable— 
United Kingdom ...... 27 MO. see 
NORIO NN ote 9,544 277,986 247,876 
WP RAOO iercct.stet kt 239,716 245,334 244,733 
Other countries ........ 3 Deets 
MSGI Sc sccc cog 249,290 523,989 492,609 


As will be seen from this table, last year the supplies of 
feeder and slaughter cattle shipped in from Canada and 
Mexico fell just short of half a million head, almost equally 
divided between the two countries. This is a decrease from 
1928 of 10 per cent in the case of Canada and of 1 per cent 
tor Mexico. During the pre-war period we received just half 
this number, practically all coming from Mexico, whose 
exports, except for revolutionary interruptions, during the past 
twenty years have remained remarkably constant. 


“Your paper is indispensable.”—C. L. GUTHRIE, White 
River, Cal. 









RANGE BULLS 


Raised in the Davis Mountains 


from one of the famous Highland Hereford Herds 


Fine Condition 
Reasonably Priced 


For description and prices address 


M. E. GILLETT 
Barrel Springs Ranch 





Marfa, Texas 


Yokum Cattle 
Chute 


for Dehorning, Branding, Spaying 
and Vaccinating 


Widely Recommended 
J.C. YOKUM 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER 
808 Eleventh Street Oakland, California 


You may build it yourself 
Blueprints and Specifications for Sale 


$25 EACH 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, April 15, 1930. 

te SIX MONTHS HAVE PASSED SINCE THE 

Ministry of Agriculture put into force the National 
Mark scheme for home-killed beef. The progress that is 
claimed for this grading and marking of home-produced beef 
is, on examination, found to be only moderate. It is stated 
that at present the number of sides of beef coming into the 
London Central Markets under the National Mark has ad- 
vanced to over 4,500 a week, and that the number of retail 
shops in London at which National Mark meat is sold has in 
the last two months increased from 900 to 1,200. Graded 
and marked beef is now being specified in some public con- 
tracts, and it is used in the House of Commons and in many 
London clubs. The primary object of the marking scheme was 
to increase the demand for home-killed beef, and it is protested 
by parties in the trade—themselves, perhaps, a trifle biased 
against the marking scheme—that the demand has been unaf- 
fected by it. It is not unfair to state that, so far as the gen- 
eral public is concerned, hardly anybody ever thinks about ask- 
ing for marked beef, and to that extent the huge propaganda 
has apparently failed. 


An interesting experiment was recently put through, under 
the auspices of the Markets Department of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, as a sequel to the marking developments. It has 
been argued that the sale of cattle on a grade and dead-weight 
basis, direct from farm to abattoir, was a natural development 
of the National Mark movement. Last month a prominent 
Norfolk breeder and feeder was assisted in his project to send 
direct from the pasture to the Islington cattle market for 
slaughter in London a consignment of four steers and four 
heifers. Two wholesalers handled the consignment, and the 
producer had his quotation before the deal was put in hand: 
“select,” $1.60 per 8 pounds; “prime,” $1.56; and “good,” $1.52. 
The farmer’s estimate of the value of the cattle, if sold in the 
local market, gave a total return of $1,107.60, which, after 
deducting auction charges—say, $13.80—leaves $1,093.80. The 
actual return was $1,115.40, which, after deducting carriage— 
say, $19.20—and drover’s charge at Islington of, say, $1.44, 
leaves $1,094.76. 


Considerable discussion of ways and means to improve the 
demand for meat in Great Britain has been prevalent of late, 
and the proposal has been made to raise a large fund for 
national propaganda purposes. On mature consideration of 
this idea, however, it has been thought that straight publicity 
on ‘ Eat More Meat” lines would be inadvisable. Others, inves- 
tigating the subject, have thought that the time is ripe for the 
formation of a British Live Stock and Meat Board, on the lines 
of the organization now in operation in the United States. 
Such a board, it is considered, could influence the public taste 
along more subtle and influential lines than an ordinary pub- 
licity committee could effect. Doubtless, if the National Farm- 
ers’ Union and the National Federation of Meat Traders’ Asso- 
ciation could get together on the subject, something might be 
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done; but the first-named body, as representing the growers, 
has little in common with the traders’ federation, which jeal- 
ously fosters the rights of the retailer on a basis exclusive to 
his own calling. 


The arrival of rapid freezing for the treatment of com- 
mercial meats is an innovation in England which has stirred a 
few to the prediction of a revolution in meat-retailing as a 
consequence. The majority of the trade, however, are probably 
not half awake to the importance of this new feature. The 
London Central Markets had their first sight of rapid-frozen 
meats in the first week of April, when Swift & Co. exhibited 
an array of their packaged meats in the Central Avenue of 
that great market. Much interest was displayed in the exhibit, 
but it is doubtful whether the crowds of meat salesmen who 
gathered round this display sensed more than a fraction of the 
im, ortance implied in the novelty. 


One or two characteristic comments were heard. One said: 
“You will go to Woolworth’s for meat after this.” Another 
saw farther when he said: “If the butchers had only con- 
sented to registration in the war, they would be protected 
from this new danger.” His reference, of course, was to the 
fact that packaged meat may be taken up by grocers’ shops, 
to the severe competition with the legitimate meat-retailer. 
One of the trade journals said that the rapid freezing of meat 
implied a new era in British meat-retailing, and it styled the 
new idea: “From the Pampas to the Pantry.” It is to be 
expected that the big meat-exporters who operate on rapid- 
freezing lines will energeticaly pursue all possible marketing 
channels for their new products. This will inevitably drive the 
home meat-retailer to some measures of self-protection against 
the new merchandise. It will probably be that he will reverse 
his attitude to the modern municipal abattoir, which previously 
he has resisted, with the idea that possibly from this source 
may be obtained similar rapid-frozen packaged meats, if these 
are to prevail. There would seem to be no reason why, if 
packaged meats are to be the thing of the future, they should 
not be dispensed from model home abattoirs, such as several 
of our municipalities are now creating—for example, Sheffield 
and Liverpool, in particular. It will probably be an eye-opener 
to the trade when the economies resulting from the ability to 
treat the beast at the works piecemeal, and eliminate at the 
outset all subsequent waste and shrinkage, are fully tabled for 
the information and study of the industry. 


BRITISH MEAT IMPORTS 


MPORTS OF FRESH, CHILLED, OR FROZEN BEEF 

into Great Britain in 1929 amounted to 11.716,000 ecwt. 
(long hundredweights of 112 pounds)—a decrease of 540,000 
cwt. under the previous twelve months. Nearly 80 per cent 
of the total was chilled and 20 per cent frozen. Shipments 
from Argentina were 9,060,000 cwt., or 77 per cent of the 
total; Uruguay and Australia each furnishing about 8 per 
cent. The beef was valued at $152,662,000, or an average 
of $13.04 per cwt. Argentine chilled sold at $13.26, Argen- 
tine frozen at $13.06, Uruguayan chilled at $12.62, and Aus- 
tralian frozen at $11.09. 


Imports of mutton and lamb were 5,654,000 ewt., of which 
New Zealand contributed nearly half, Argentina 27 per cent, 
and Australia 10 per cent. The bill for mutton and lamb car- 
casses was $92,751,000, which gives an average of $16.42 
per cwt. 

The Irish Free State was the only source of fresh pork, 
while New Zealand and Argentina shipped large supplies of 
frozen pork. The combined value of pork importations was 
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$12,132,000; the average price being $21.01 per cwt. for fresh 
and $19.65 for frozen. 

Of the bacon imported, Denmark supplied 60 per cent. 
Holland was second, and the United States third. Purchases 
had a total value of $212,675,000. The Irish Free State 
product averaged $27.30 per cwt., Danish $26.63; Swedish 
$25.74, Canadian $25.23, and United States $22.08. 


In hams, the United States maintained its lead with 
81 per cent of the imports. The aggregate sum expended for 
this item was $26,600,000, and the average price $25.88 per cwt. 


During the year not a single live animal was landed from 
Canada. The Irish Free State sent 749,570 live cattle, 
584,631 sheep and lambs, and 311,102 hogs. 


POOR QUALITY OF ENGLISH CATTLE 


ROM ENGLAND, THE HOME OF PEDIGREED LIVE 

stock, comes a complaint of the quality of cattle marketed 
in that country. The quotation is from the London Live Stock 
Journal. Its strictures may have application beyond the con- 
fines of the British Isles: 


“There has been pedigree breeding now for more than a 
hundred years; yet when we go to market, and see so much 
stock of inferior breeding and quality, it is lamentable to 
think of the slow progress made in the improvement of com- 
mercial stock. Pedigree herds have increasd in numbers enor- 
mously in recent years, and live-stock officers have done their 
best; but yet the percentage of top-quality cattle in the mar- 
kets remains far below what it should be. Our competitors 
from overseas in the meat market have long ago recognized 
the supreme importance of breeding for higher quality, with 
the result that they have captured about 75 per cent of the 
meat trade in this country. They have acquired and developed 
quality by the consistent use of the best pedigree sires obtain- 
able here; and this applies not only to the chilled beef from 
Argentina, but also to the frozen mutton and lamb from 
Australia and New Zealand. Farmers at home must surely 
see that quality not only tops the market in price, but costs less 
to produce. 

«|. Farmers can no longer afford to waste food on ani- 
mals of inferior breeding and quality. Many of them are 
beginning to see the need for legislation to forbid the use ,of 
ill-bred sires. Many farmers will use any sort of bull, pro- 
vided his price does not exceed that of a store bullock, while 
calves for rearing are purchased from all sorts of sources, 
provided they are cheap enough; and the result of this policy 
can be seen in most of the provincial markets every week.” 


CATTLE IN URUGUAY 


F THE 72,153 SQUARE MILES OF THE REPUBLIC 

of Uruguay, making it the smallest independent country 
in South America, about 88 per cent are devoted to grazing. 
The capital represented by the cattle industry alone, including 
lands and buildings, amounts to $1,369,663,000, or more than 
half of the total national wealth. The number of cattle in 
July, 1929, was privately estimated at 9,153,000, according to 
a report submitted to the Department of Commerce by the 
United States consul general at Montevideo. In 1924, when 
the latest census was taken, cattle numbered 8,432,000. 

Three classes of establishments are engaged in the han- 
dling of meat products in Uruguay. Frigorificos are large 
packing plants permitted to slaughter their own animals, but 
privately owned frigorificos are confined to the export busi- 
ness. Abastecedores are wholesale butchers who supply the 
local demand, but who are not allowed to do any killing. 
Saladeros are manufacturers of jerked meat, most of which 
goes to Brazil and Cuba. 
Of frigorificos there are at present four in operation. Two 
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of these are owned by Americans, one is British, and one, 
opened in July of last year, belongs to the Uruguayan gov- 
ernment. This Frigorifico Nacional, as it is called, has the 
advantage over the privately owned plants in that it can 
operate both for export and for local consumption, and does 
not pay any taxes. The animal is slaughtered, skinned, dressed, 
and cleaned. For this service the owner is charged the sum 
of $3.49 per head. He may then take away the carcass, hide, 
and by-products; or, if he prefers, he may leave the hide and 
by-products, in which case he pays nothing for the killing and 
receives 50 cents to boot. 

To this government plant the abastecedores and saladeros 
take their animals to have them killed and dressed. The 
charges, however, are so high that all but ten of the former 
have been put out of business. Those remaining compete with 
the Frigorifico Nacional for the local trade; but it seems to 
be the aim of the government to force them all to quit, and 
thus acquire a complete monopoly of the domestic market. So 
far it is said to have been losing money. While it has not yet 
entered the foreign field, it is credited with intentions of doing 
so. If it should, it is predicted that failure will be a foregone 
conclusion, as the private packing concerns are so strongly 
organized that competition will be ruinous. 

Uruguayan cattle cannot compare with those of the 
Argentine, and the quality is deteriorating, we learn from the 
report. The great majority of breeders are satisfied to let 
their herds skirmish for their own provender, without attempt- 
ing to do any supplemental feeding. The animals are exposed 
to all the changes of weather. During especially hot, dry sum- 
mers thousands die, and those that survive are undersized and 
thin, requiring several months before they are in condition to 
be driven to the slaughter-house. The comment is often heard 
that the important thing in Uruguay is not so much to have 
a few fine animals to win prizes at stock shows as to educate 


cattle-raisers not to leave the entire’ matter to the tender 
mercies of nature. 


CATTLE IN KOREA 


CCORDING TO A REPORT SUBMITTED BY RANS- 
A ford S. Miller, United States consul general at Seoul, 
Korean cattle, while small in size, are noted for their strong 
build. The best cattle are found in the northern provinces. 
The country is well suited to pastures, and cattle-raising has 
become an important adjunct to agriculture. 

Next to the tilling of the soil, the need of means for trans- 
portation is the most important incentive to cattle-raising in 
Korea. Lack of roads and the absence of suitable horses have 
until recent years made cattle the chief means of heavy trans- 
portation. Few animals are kept, however, for this specific 
purpose, and most of them are so employed only when there is 
no tilling to be done, or when transportation promises a larger 
profit. Burdens are packed on the beasts or hauled in carts, 
according to the condition of the roads and the weight of the 
load. A full-grown bull accustomed to such work will carry a 
pack of several hundred pounds a distance of seventeen miles 
in one day, while a cow will carry somewhat less. When carts 
are used, a bull can haul a load of 2,500 pounds over good city 
roads. 

Not only are cattle a vital necessity for the Korean for 
agriculture and transportation, but frequently his ox or cow is 
his only means for raising a little money. The animals are 
sold in the cattle markets, of which there are said to be over 
700, held in various localities six times a month, except in 
Seoul and Fusan, where they are open daily. On an average, 
600,000 head, valued at $15,000,000 to $20,000,000, are sold 
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annually. These markets are conducted under strict govern- 
ment regulations and supervision. 

The last service which Korean cattle render to their own- 
ers is to be slaughtered for food or for hides. Since the expul- 
sion of Buddhism by the Yi dynasty in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the Korean people have been accustomed to 
the use of meat as an article of diet, particularly on all cere- 
monial occasions, whether of rejoicing or mourning. The num- 
ber of animals slaughtered varies from year to year, according 
to the economic conditions which affect the farmer. A larger 
number is slaughtered in years when rice is cheap. 

Recognizing the vital importance of cattle to Korean farm- 
ers, government authorities recently have adopted additional 
measures for the preservation, improvement, and increase of 
the herds. These measures include the improvement of breed- 
ing bulls, better pasturage and fodder, prevention of cattle dis- 
eases, advances of funds for the purchase of cattle, holding 
cattle shows, and giving popular lectures. These activities are 
largely carried on through the live-stock guilds, of which there 
are now approximately 220 established throughout the country. 


A VISITATION OF CAMELS 


PLAGUE OF CAMELS SURPASSING IN SERIOUS- 
ness our western wild-horse nuisance is visiting Australia. 
The story is told by the London Daily Telegraph: 


“The torrid lands of northern Australia required camel 
transport, and from the older continents the requisite animals 
were imported. Then came the motor-lorry, and ‘the oont’ 
could not hold his own with mechanical competition. The cam- 
els became superfluous and were turned adrift into those great 
open spaces where men are men. It was thought there would 
be plenty of room. But in his Australian surroundings the 
camel developed unsuspected powers of multiplication. The 
patriarch Job, it will be remembered, was passing rich with 
3,000. But one single sheep run in Australia has counted, 
up to date, 12,000. The camels, in fact, are gaining on the 
sheep, of which there are only 18,000, and in the struggle for 
life the camel has the sheep easily beaten. It is a strange, 
sad story. Must we clothe ourselves in camel’s hair? Will 
they send us camel meat for mutton?” 


Live-Stock Shipping Associations in Manitoba 
During the past fiscal year there were organized twenty- 
four new live-stock shipping associations in the province of 


Manitoba, according to the Foodstuffs Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Higher Duties on German Food Imports 


The customs duty on importations of live hogs into Ger- 
many has been increased from 18 to 27 marks per 100 kilos, 
live weight (approximately from 2 to 3 cents a pound). At 
the same time, the duty on wheat has been raised from 77.79 
to 97.24 cents a bushel. 


New Zealand Meats in United States 


Exports of meats from New Zealand to the United States 
for 1929 amounted to 25,739,897 pounds, against 38,212,098 
pounds in 1928. During the last few months of 1929 exports 
to this country were checked by the uncertainty caused by 
prospective American tariff changes. 


Australian Wheat Pool 


A plan for the stabilization of the wheat industry, includ- 
ing a marketing plan to be controlled by a pool, has been 
announced by the Australian government. A board in each 


state of the Commonwealth would join in a guarantee to the 
grower of 88 cents per bushel for the first year. 
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OILS AND FATS 


For use in impressing upon Congress 
the importance of adequate duties on oils 
and fats brought into this country, or 
which it might be possible to bring in, in 
competition with home-produced sub- 
stances, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has had prepared a pamphlet 
which has received the honor of being 
printed as a Senate Document at govern- 
ment expense. The author is W. R. Ogg, 
of the Washington office of the federa- 
tion, who has had the collaboration of 
Dr. G. S. Jamieson, of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The pamphlet, entitled “Interchange- 
ability of Oils and Fats,” first lists 
twenty-nine such oils and fats which are 
now being imported for various pur- 
poses, and which are given specific men- 
tion in the pending tariff bill. These are 
followed by a much larger group—fifty- 
six—of oils and fats ignored in the bill, 
but which, it is pointed out, might be 
substituted for many of the uses of the 
first group, if left on the free list. 


It is this danger of potential replace- 
ment of dutiable by duty-free oils which 
it is deemed essential to forestall. A 
basic rate of not less than 45 per cent 
ad valorem on all animal and vegetable 
fats, and 40 per cent on oil-bearing ma- 
terials, coupled with equivalent specific 
rates per pound, has been asked by the 
farm organizations. 


The document lists the oils and fats 
alphabetically, giving the present uses of 
each, edible as well as industrial, and 
then names the purposes for which they 
often are or might be interchangeable. 
The whole forms a remarkably concise 
presentation of facts, supported by the 
best authorities. 


LIVER FLUKE 


This troublesome parasite, which in- 
fests and often kills sheep, and to a less 
extent is injurious to cattle, has a rather 
complicated life-history. During the 
stage before it enters its live-stock host 
it lives on the fresh-water snails found 
along streams, ponds, and ditches, or on 
the vegetation growing in such places. 
After a while it leaves the snails and 
encysts either on vegetation or on the 
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surface of the water. Here it is swal- 
lowed by cattle and sheep, and starts on 
its intricate journey, ending in the liver 
of the animal. 

After it has reached the liver, carbon 
tetrachloride has been found an effective 
remedy for sheep. Methods of treating in- 
fested cattle are still being investigated. 
But if the snails could be eliminated, 
there presumably would be no further 
trouble from this source. Specialists in 
the Department of Agriculture are there- 
fore concentrating on methods of killing 
snails wholesale. A weak solution of 
copper sulphate (1 part to 150,000,000 
parts of water is enough) will kill the 
snails and not hurt the live stock. Drop 
a sack containing copper sulphate into 
the stream near its source. On lowlands, 
dusting with copper sulphate is effective. 


ANEMIA IN PIGS 


One of the most important causes of 
the heavy losses among nursing pigs is 
anemia, says C. A. Elvehjem, of the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture. Anemia 
in pigs was first observed in Germany. 
In England, about 1923, large losses were 
noticed in hog-breeding establishments 
where the sows were brought into the 
house shortly before farrowing, placed 
in pens with concrete floors, and fed a 
dry ration. Upon examination of the 
blood of the pigs, the hemoglobin (red 
pigment) content was found to be as 
low as 15 per cent of normal. An addi- 
tion of iron oxide to the ration of both 



















Pender, Neb. 
Gentlemen: 


Machine for cattle. 
and would not be without it for anything. 
hear them. 


as I am sure satisfied. 


Yours truly, (Signed) 
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CATTLE WORK IT DAY AND NIGHT 





Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co., 


Enclosed please find check for the sum of $4.00, for which 
please send me a set of brushes for your Currying and Dipping 
I have used your machine for three years, 
You ought to see the cattle work it day and night. 


If you want to refer anyone to me, I would be glad to help, 


A. E. SPAANUM, 
Prairie Heights Stock Farm, Longford, Kan. 


Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. 
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the sows and their young produced satis- 
factory results. 

Workers at the Purdue Experiment 
Station at Lafayette, Indiana, have no- 
ticed the same condition in suckling pigs 
when they have been kept indoors. From 
this it was concluded that sunlight had 
an important function in the cure and 
prevention of anemia. 

Experiments carried on at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin have established defi- 
nitely the factors affecting the develop- 
ment of anemia in pigs, and methods of 
controlling the malady. If it is not prac- 
ticable to have the pigs farrowed in the 
open, where green grass is available, 
small amounts of copper should be added 
to the ration, along with the iron, if the 
pigs are continued on a milk diet after 
weaning. The scattering of alfalfa or 
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| RANCH FOR SALE 


5,000-acre ranch on Big Pewder River, 
32 miles northeast of Arvada, Wyo. 600 
acres meadow land, of which 200 acres | 
| is alfalfa. Three artesian soft-water | 
wells. Six-room modern house. Natural | 
gas from one of artesian wells for all | 
heat, cooking, and lighting purposes. | 
| Bunk house, 150-foot cattle shed, 100- | 
| foot hog shed, barns, garage, ete. Pas- | 
| tures fenced and cross-fenced; all well 
| watered with springs. Priced to sell. 


Write A. 0. UELRICK 
Arvada, Wyo. 





FOR SALE 


| 
700 acres good meadow hay-land, Good | 
water right. Near range. | 


4,000 acres on the open range—controls 
range in six townships. 


D. H. Grove, Eagleville, Modoc Co., Cal. 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed 


90% pure, $8.80. Sweet Clover, 95% pure, 
$3.50. Both 60-pound bushel. Return 
seed if not satisfied. 


Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 





Osage, Ia. 


You can 


We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 
feeder who is a user of 
the Automatic Currying 
Pender, Nebraska and Dipping Machine. 
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ciover hay in the pen is a means of sup- 
plying these elements, as pigs begin to 
eat their mother’s ration when they are 
three or four weeks old. Another method 
is to place milk or ground corn meal, 
supplemented with soluble iron and cop- 
per salts, in a creep for the young pigs. 


FARM WAGES LOWEST IN 
YEARS 


Farm wages on April 1 were the low- 
est for that date since the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics began collect- 
ing these statistics on a quarterly basis, 
in 1923. This situation is held to reflect 
the larger supply of farm labor caused 
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Bloodless $9= 


Castration 


New, Safe, Clean and Scientific 
method that makes old and dangere 
ous jackknife method out of date. 
A proved and better way of 
castration and docking. Sure 
quick, humane. Cord sever 






® 
no open wound or danger of $3 
infection. Testicles disappear 3 § 
in from 10 to 30 days. Equally & 2 
good for castrating lambs, 
calves, colts, up to 2 years; al- ae 
so docking lambs. Send check ieee 
or will ship C. O. D. =z 
CHAS. M. HICK & CO. bo bo 
Dept. 334-G AG 
1018 S. Wabash Avenue, as 


Chicago, Ill. 





Castrate your Calves 
by the safe, bloodless 
method 
Burdizzo Pincers 
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send you complete infor- 
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by a reduction in industrial employment. 
On April 1 the supply ranged from 13 
per cent more than the demand in the 
North Atlantic states to 21 per cent in 
the Far Western states. 

The index of farm wages on April 1 is 
placed at 162 per cent of the 1910-14 
five-year average. This is about 3 points 
above the index on January 1 this year, 
and nearly 5 points below the index on 
April 1 a year ago. The demand for 
farm labor is placed at 85 per cent of 
normal, whereas on April 1 a year ago 
it was 90 per cent. 

Wages per month with board on April 
1 ranged from $23.30 in the South 
Atlantic states to $53.99 in the Far 
Western states; wages per month with- 
out board averaged $33.88 in the South 
Atlantic states and $77.27 in the Far 
Western states. Wages per day with 
board ranged from $1.20 in the South 
Atlantic states to $2.55 in the North 
Atlantic states, while without board they 
were $1.57 in the South Atlantic states 
and $3.38 in the North Atlantic states. 


CORN ACREAGE STATIONARY 


Corn acreage is practically stationary. 
While it grew from 37,000,000 acres in 
1869 to 98,000,000 acres in 1909, it has 
remained at about the latter figure for 
the past two decades, says the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Responsibility 
for this failure to expand is laid at the 
door of the decrease in work stock— 
horses and mules—in the United States, 
and a decline in exports. It seems that 
the countries of northern Europe, for- 
merly great takers of American corn, are 
new more and more coming to prefer the 
hard, small-grained Argentine strain. 

Balancing the loss from these two 
sources are many new uses of corn. 
Among such inventions are glucose and 
grape sugar, used to mix with sirups 
and in the production of jellies, candy, 
etc., and cornstarch, employed 
variety of purposes. 


for a 


USE OF MARGARINE IN EUROPE 


Margarine consumption in Europe is 
rapidly increasing. On the continent it 
is beginning to supplant lard for cook- 
ing, baking, and other purposes. Some 
countries, manufacturing an _ excellent 
grade of butter, prefer to take advan- 
tage of the international demand for this 
commodity, while using the cheaper, but 
equally wholesome, margarine at home. 
Thus Denmark, noted for the quality of 
her butter, presents the phenomenon of 
exporting annually about 100 pounds per 
capi.a of this product of her co-operative 

% 


dairies, while herself consuming, roughly, 
half of this amount of margarine. In 
1928 margarine production in the six 
principal manufacturing countries—-Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and the Netherlands—reached a 
total of 2,266,095,000 pounds. 


A large number of substances are used 
in the manufacture of margarine, we 
learn from a review, “The Margarine 
Industry. of Europe,” by E. L. Thomas, 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Among these are hard veg- 
etable oils, such as cocoanut, palm, and 
palm kernel, and soft oils, including 


peanut, soy-bean, cottonseed, sesame, 
sunflower, and the more inexpensive 
grades of linseed oil. Animal fats 


employed are oleo stock, oleo oil and 
stearine, edible tallow, neutral lard, and 
hydrogenated, deodorized fish and whale 
oils. The increasing use of vegetable 
oils has brought about lower prices, 
which in turn have stimulated consump- 
tion. 


BARBECUED BEEF 


Barbecued beef, in the true sense of 
the word, is a rare treat, as anyone will 
attest who has enjoyed its delicious 
flavor. Much, of course, depends upon 
the method of preparation. The foi- 
lowing method of barbecuing has been 
tested thoroughly and found to afford 
the maximum in satisfaction. It has 
been made available for publication by 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, with the hope that it will assist 
those contemplating a barbecue in which 
a large gathering is to be served. By 
this method practically all the juices and 
natural flavor of the beef are retained. 
Several hundred people may be served 
with hot beef in a very short time. 

Trench—Dig a trench about 40 
inches deep and 38 feet wide. The 
length will depend upon the quantity 
of beef to be barbecued. A trench 10 
feet long will accommodate about 400 


pounds; a trench 15 feet long, 600 
pounds. Throw the dirt back out of the 
trench far enough to leave sufficient 


room to walk around it conveniently. 


Fire—Start a fire on the bottom of 
the trench with kindling. Gradually add 
larger pieces of wood, and keep the 
fire burning as rapidly as possible, until 
a bed of live coals 15 to 18 inches thick 
has accumulated in the bottom of the 
pit. Hard, dry wood (oak or hickory 
preferred) should always be used for 
the fire. The pieces should not be too 
large. It is necessary to see that the 
chunks of wood are all thoroughly 
burned, so that they will char. To 
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accomplish this, an iron rod with a hook 
on the end is very convenient. If the 
chunks are not sufficiently burned to 
break into coals, they should be thrown 
out of the pit. Level the coals off as 
evenly as possible. About 3 hours is 
usually required to get a sufficient bed 
of coals. 


Sand.—A sufficient amount of clean, 
fairly coarse, dry sand should be avail- 
able to cover the bed of coals about 1% 
inches thick. While the fire is burning, 
it is easy to dry out the sand, and have 
it hot when the time comes to put it on 
the fire, by using a piece of sheet iron 
over one end of the trench. 


Preparation of Beef.—The quantity of 
beef to be barbecued should be cut into 
chunks of as near 20 pounds each as pos- 
sible. Wrap and tie each piece in two 
thicknesses of cheese-cloth and one thick- 
ness of burlap. Old gunny-sacks will 
answer for this purpose, if clean. Have 
the beef cut, wrapped, and at the trench 
by the time the fire is ready. Spread 
the sand on the coals as quickly as pos- 
sible, and without any delay place the 
wrapped pieces of beef on the sand. 


Trench Covering.—It is also important 
that the trench be covered and sealed as 
quickly as possible after the beef is 
placed in the trench, in order that there 
may not be any loss of heat. The most 
convenient covering is a piece of sheet 
iron; but, if this is not available, boards 
may be used. All cracks should be 
tightly sealed with either mud or sand, 
so that none of the steam will escape. 


Time Required.—The beef should be 
placed on the fire about 10 hours before 
the time it is to be served. However, if 
placed on the fire earlier, it will do no 
harm; for after 10 hours the heat from 
the bed of coals has died out, and it will 
not hurt to leave the beef in the trench. 
It is not necessary to turn the beef while 
it is being cooked, and the trench should 
not be opened until time to serve. Two 
good carvers can carve the beef as fast 
as it can be conveniently served. After 
carving, it may be salted to suit the 
taste, but no sauce or other seasoning 
is necessary. 


Amount of Beef.—The amount of beef 
required depends largely upon the gen- 
erosity of those serving, but it is safe 
to figure that 100 pounds of beef will 
serve 300 people. 








BE AN AUCTIONEER 
Earn $25-$100 daily. Send for large 
illustrated catalog; also ask how to 
receive Home Study Course free. 

REPPERT’S AUCTION SCHOOL 
Box 48, Decatur, Ind. 










RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK REPORT 


FOR 


Ranges—March was marked by a 
decided improvement of range feed in 
California and Arizona, says the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Range feed 
and prospects for later ranges were good 
in Wyoming, the western Dakotas, west- 
ern Kansas and Nebraska, Colorado, and 
New Mexico. Spring range prospects 
were favorable in Idaho, Utah, and 
Nevada. Cool weather and lack of mois- 
ture had delayed spring feed in Oregon 
and Washington. Montana had some dry 
spots and a shortage of old grass. West 
Texas was dry, needing warm weather 
and rain. Supplemental feeding had 
been heavy in Texas. Oklahoma pas- 
tures were dry, and cold weather had 
retarded the growth of grass. ’ 


APRIL 


Cattle—Cattle had generally come 
through the winter in good condition, 
with a few thin animals in parts of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Montana, and North 
Dakota, where feed supplies were rather 
limited. Losses had been light, and cows 
were generally in good flesh. Texas and 
Oklahoma cattle showed the effects of 
severe weather during January and of 
short feed. Spring trading in the South- 
west had not been so heavy as last year, 
but some cattle had been contracted for 
Oklahoma and Kansas pastures. Cattle 
showed gains during March in Wyoming, 
Colorado, and California. 


Sheep—Sheep had wintered better 
than last year, except in Texas. March 
conditions were generally favorable in 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, western South Dakota, and New 
Mexico. Sheep and lambs had improved 
in California and Arizona with better 
feed. Weather conditions were fair to 
good in Washington and Oregon. Mon- 
tana sheep had done well, considering the 
winter feeding situation. Texas sheep 
were below normal in condition, and 
feeding had been necesary in some locali- 
ties. Early lambs had made good gains. 
Late lambing had started under favor- 
able conditions. Wool sales and contract- 
ing had been very limited, with a large 
amount being pooled and _ consigned. 
Lamb-feeders in western feeding areas 
are suffering serious financial losses. 
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SPRING MOVEMENT OF CATTLE 
FROM SOUTHWEST 


Spring movement of cattle from the 
Southwest is estimated to be 3 per cent 
less than last year and 13 per cent under 
that of two years ago. While there is 
indicated a small increase—from 349,000 
to 360,000—in the case of Texas, this is 
more than offset by decreases in Arizona 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 
Bred for milk and beef. Three bulls over 
2 years old; twelve, 10 to 16 months; others 


coming on; open or bred heifers—Reds. 
Roans, and Whites. 


E. E. MeCARTNEY & SONS 
Evergreen Stock Farm 
Nebraska 





Bargain Price on Regis- 
tered Shorthorn Herd 


We are offering our fine herd of regis- 
tered Shorthorn cattle for immediate sale, 
consisting of 170 choice cows and heifers 
in breeding lots, mated to our excellent 


herd sires. Large percentage of vigorous 
calves at heel. 

Forty long yearling heifers included 
in offering. 

Seotch and Scotch topped females of 
desirable ages and colors. Large. smooth 
cows with plenty of milk, insuring 
vigorous calves. 

Priced at $125 to $200, with calves 
thrown in. 

These cattle must be seen to appre- 
ciate value. At this low price, buyer 
ean afford to grow baby beef, keeping 
only choicest offspring for increasing 
the herd or for breeder sales. 

Several fine herd bulls (one im- 
ported) included in offering. 

Special price if one buyer takes en- 


tire herd. All cattle T. B. tested. 
Inspection of herd solicited. Ranch on 
main highway, 23 miles east of Fresno. 


Address CARLYLE RANCH 
Navelencia, Cal. 


Carload of registered Shorthorn bulls 
of serviceable age for range use. 
Rugged type. heavy-boned. plenty of 
seale. Dark reds and roans. Priced at 
Ranch 23 miles east of 


$175 per head. 
Fresno. 


Address CARLYLE RANCH, 
Navelencia, Cal. 








AR choice yearling and two- 
year-old Aberdeen-Angus bulls. 
In good condition. Will sell in 
any number. 
Bred by Sam H. Hill & Son. 


W. H. Hill, Oakvale Ranch, Tierra Alta 
(near San Angelo) 
Texas 
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and New Mexico. The three states com- 
bined are expected to move 570,000 head, 
compared with 588,000 last spring and 
655,000 in 1928. 

Besides the movement to points out- 
side the state, Texas will move 376,000 
cattle within the state this spring, com- 
pared with 430,000 in 1929 and 476,000 
two years ago. 


BLUESTEM AND OSAGE PASTURE 
REPORT 


Cold weather and lack of moisture 
have kept back pastures in both the Blue- 
stem (Flint Hills) section of Kansas and 
the Osage country of Oklahoma. Demand 
for leases has been less active than last 
spring, and fewer cattle have been 
bought to graze in the areas, according 
to the April report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

In the Bluestem region, 82 per cent of 
the available pastures had been con- 
tracted on April 1, compared with 89 per 
cent last year. Acreage guarantees are 
4.5 acres for steers and cows and 3.4 acres 
for young cattle—about the same as in 
past seasons. Lease prices are slightly 
lower than in 1929, contracts for steers 
ranging from $6 to $11 per head, for 
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for Cha PO TMAKER Rodeos 
1638 Cahuenga Avenue 
HOLLY WOOD, CALIF. 












on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
B} trom the factory No middleman’s profit. 
Send for tree catalog—maker to consumes 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
The FRED MUELLER 


SADDLE €& HARNESS Co 
Oenver. Coro. 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer S8t., Denver Colo 
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cows from $6 to $12.50, and for young 
cattle from $5 to $10. Movement of 
cattle into this section during the first 
four months of the year generally varies 
from 225,000 to 265,000. In 1929 it was 
276,000, and in 1928, 260,000. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the pas- 
tures in the Osage district had been 
leased at the beginning of April, com- 
pared with 94 per cent last year. Acre- 
age guarantees are from 4 to 8 acres for 
steers and cows and about 3 acres for 
young cattle. Lease prices are much the 
same as during the 1929 season, averag- 
ing around $6.75 for sters and cows and 
$5 for young cattle. Shipments into 
these pastures last year were 208,000 
head, and 206,000 in 1928. 


CATTLE ON FEED 


On April 1 there were about 3 per 
cent more cattle on feed for market in 
the eleven Corn Belt states than on the 
same date a year ago, estimates the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Shipments of 
stockers and feeders from stock-yards 
into these states for the nine months 
from July, 1929, to March, 1930, were 
approximately 9 per cent heavier than 
during the same period of the previous 
vear. For the first three months of 1930 
they were 50 per cent heavier, and the 
largest since 1923. To a great extent, 
these shipments are taken to represent 
early purchases of cattle in anticipation 
of needs for summer grazing in response 
to liberal supplies of hay and cheap 
grains. 

By states, percentages of cattle on 
feed at the beginning of April are given 
as below: 


RPO ota eee a ee 105 
NR 2 ass ol ba Ae 100 
RRR ef. 2. 56 Beto ce ee 104 
Mnnneen eM 62s Eo ais cca eal ae nieve raed 80 
RNREIR RR e703 2k nels eee 112 
WONG UR io occ re h e ee 
RR Musca a ae Se ree 108 
RN se tae ee 92 
RG IA MOOR oss foc ccicua cucdteoatccue 110 
UN occ ice savin pe oe a era ae 106 
Memmeas ols. sph och NRO ee eae ee 97 


Total Corn Belt (weighted)....103.4 


THE KING IS DEAD—LONG LIVE 
THE KING! 


Few departures from earthly exist- 
ence in the cattle world have inspired 
so much emotion among breeders every- 
where as the death, on April 4, of the 
famous Hereford sire, Prince Domino. 
Hailing from the Kansas ranch of Gud- 
gell & Simpson, where he was born in 
1914, a descendant of Anxiety 4th, and 
“out of Lady Stanway 9th by Beau 
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Brummel,” as they say in the herdbooks, 
he came to Colorado as a calf of six 
months, joining the herd of Fulscher & 
Kepler at Holyoke. Later the Ken-Caryl 
Ranch at Littleton acquired:a half in- 
terest in him. 

During the years of his active service, 
Prince Domino became the progenitor of 
innumerable purebred herd leaders in all 
parts of the country. With remarkable 
prepotency, he stamped his characteris- 
tics on all his offspring. Among these 
qualities, perhaps the most highly prized 
by breeders was quick maturity. In 
this way he became the chief practical 
exponent of the new baby-beef gospel. 
His sons and daughters carried off high 
honors at all shows where they were ex- 
hibited, and often sold at sensational 
figures. In later years, resting on his 
laurels, he was kept as an honored pen- 
sioner on the Wyoming Hereford Ranch, 
near Cheyenne, where he died. 


THE SPICE-BOX 


Time to Shut off Radio.—‘Maurice, 
mine boy, vy you shut off de reddio?” 

“Dey vas broadcasting de_ services 
from de synagogue, Poppa!” 

“Vot’s de matter vith dat? It’s good 
you should listen to such t’ings.” 

“Yes, Poppa, I know, but dey vas tak- 
ing de collection.”—Stevens Stone Mill. 


Plain Logic.—First Darky—“‘What fo’ 
you name yo’ baby ‘Electricity,’ Mose?” 

Second Darky—“Well, mah name am 
Mose, and mah wife’s name am Dinah, 
and if Dinahmose don’t make electricity, 
what does dey make?”—Open Road. 


Just What He Wanted.—Many inter- 
esting incidents were reported from the 
training camps when the negro recruits 
first put in an appearance. One night 
when Sambo was on guard he heard a 
disturbance on the road and called out: 
“Hey! You-all halt! Who goes?” 

“Mess sergeant of Company B,” came 
the reply, “returning to camp with two 
cakes.” 

There followed a confused period, the 
sentry apparently torn by a conflict of 
emotions. Finally he shouted: “Pass, 
Mr. Sergeant. Halt, cake!”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Qualified Damnation.—The following is 
a bishop’s description of the kind of 
preaching sometimes addressed to fash- 
ionable congregations: “Brethren, un- 
less you repent, in a measure, and be 
converted, as it were, you will, I regret 
to say, be damned to some extent.”— 
Churchman. 


High Time for a Remedy.—“Brethern, 
we must do something to remedy de 
Status Quo,” said a negro preacher to 
his congregation.” 

“Brudder Jones, what am de Status 
Quo?” asked a member. 

“Dat, my brudder,” said the preacher, 
“am Latin for de mess we’s in.”—St. 
Louis Post. 
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Beef Consumption Trends 
Downward 


INCE 1926 the trend in per-capita consumption of beef has been 
downward. The reduced per-capita supply of beef as the result 
of decreased cattle slaughter accounts for the higher level in 
beef prices that has prevailed in the last two years, as compared 


with the earlier period. 


These facts from the Department of Agriculture emphasize the state- 
ment, which has been repeatedly made by the Farm Board, that one of the 
big problems in marketing today is control of production. 


Cattlemen will add dollars to their income by heeding this sound eco- 
nomic doctrine. Normal consumption, however, is to be desired, and the 


nice adjustment of supply to demand which satisfies, but does not satiate, 
the appetite for beef will return most dollars to producers’ pockets. This 
adjustment, with such economies in marketing as are contemplated in 
the new National Live Stock Marketing Association plan, is the present 
hope of live-stock producers everywhere. 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


with the following marketing agencies: 


Producers Commission Association 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Producers Commission Association 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Producers Live Stock Commission Association 
National Stock Yards, Illinois 


Peoria Producers Commission Association 
Peoria, Illinois 


Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Producers Commission Association 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Buffalo, New York 


Chicago Producers Commission Association 
Chicago, Illinois 

Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Michigan Live Stock Exchange 
Detroit, Michigan 


Evansville Producers Commission Association 
Evansville, Indiana 
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